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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


A HISTORIC DAY IN MALDEN 


No one who attended the Malden Uni- 
versalist church on Sunday, Jan. 8, could 
be blind to the high tribute paid to its 
minister, Seth Rogers Brooks. Every 
available seat was taken. Two rows of 
chairs had been placed beneath the chancel, 
and all were occupied. The balcony was 
filled, and people stood or sat on both 
flights of balcony stairs. : 

Knowing that it was a momentous 
Sunday, I went early in order to secure a 
seat in that section of the church which I 
usually occupy when I am able to attend 
services. And I went none too early at 
that. 

The service is always a beautiful one. 
Part of that was guaranteed by those 
who built the church. Part of it is regu- 
larly presented by the splendid boys’ and 
men’s choir which seemed to render 
signal service on this occasion. But it 
was the people who filled the pews who 
created the final atmosphere. They were 
there because the man they came to honor 
had come to mean much to them as he had 
discharged his parish duties and served 
his constituency and community over ten 
years. I should estimate that 700 per- 
sons were in attendance. The number 
may have been more. 

The sermon was a personal one. Many 
men would not have attempted it. It was 
a personal testimony of love and devotion 
and at the same time an appeal for con- 
tinued loyalty, service, support. 

Just before the sermon Dr. Brooks 
announced that since the receiving of 
fifteen members into the church the pre- 
ceding Sunday others had asked for that 
fellowship. He asked that the five per- 
sons who desired membership come for- 
ward as he read their names. And, as 
is his custom, he added that any others 
who had not previously spoken to him 
might come forward and join the class. 
Eight persons moved to the front of the 
chancel. As he conducted the very per- 
sonal service of membership, first one 
choir boy and then another left his seat 
in the choir stalls and made his way across 
the chancel steps to join the group. Twelve 
members, all young people, were finally 
received into the membership of the 
church in this second reception of members 
in as many Sundays. It was an impressive 
climax to a long ministry. 


ELGG aon 
* * 
INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
ASSOCIATION 


Advisory Council Meets in Arlington 


A meeting of the Advisory Council of 
the Institute of World Affairs Association 
was held on Thursday evening, Dec. 29, 
at Arlington, Mass. 

Prof. Arthur I. Andrews of Warner, 
N. H., and Arlington, was elected dean 
of the Institute of World Affairs to be held 
at Ferry Beach next August. 

The membership committee, of which 


Warren Guild is chairman, reported a 
good start for the year. Meetings are to 
be held early in the spring at Washington, 
D. C., Monson, Mass., Boston, Mass., 
Keene, N. H., Concord, N. H., and Hart- 
ford, Conn., with an outstanding speaker 
on world affairs at each meeting. 

Those present at Arlington included 
Allen Lester of Washington, Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Hartford, Miss Esther Thorin 
of Monson, Miss Alice Stone of Keene, 
Mrs. Carol Restall of Melrose, Mrs. Marion 
Raymenton Callahan of Boston, Rev. 
Robert Rice and Warren J. Guild of Ar- 
lington, B. G. B. Durkee of Medford, and 
Professor Andrews. 

The Institute of World Affairs is of in- 
terest to the young as well as the older 
groups. The I. W. A. A. would be glad to 
send to any church group a speaker to 
explain the Institute to be held at Ferry 
Beach in August. Please write to Warren 
J. Guild, 41 Coolidge Road, Arlington, 
Mass., giving dates desired. 

oK * 
UNIVERSALIST RALLIES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The second of the series of five Sunday 
evening rallies, all to be addressed by Dr. 
Cummins, will be held in the church in 
Lynn on Jan. 29. The churches included 
in the district which centers in Lynn are: 
Amesbury, Beverly, Danvers, Essex, An- 
nisquam, Gloucester, Haverhill, Lawrence, 
Lowell (First), Lowell (Grace), Lynn, 
Peabody, Pigeon Cove, Rockport, Salem, 
Saugus, Swampscott and Wakefield. 

All these meetings will open at 7.15 
p.m. The Y. P. C. U. groups are showing 
a great interest in these inspirational get- 
togethers. Would it not be well for the 
unions in the churches in the Lynn district 
to substitute for their local devotional 
meeting on Jan. 29 a trip to Lynn? Re- 
member, too, that there is a roll call at 
these gatherings this year. This is done 
to determine the number present from 
each church. 

L. W.G: 
* * 


INSTALLATION AT EVERETT 


Rev. George H. Wood will be installed 
as minister of the Universalist church in 
Everett Jan. 31, at 7.45 p.m. Rev. Tracy 
Pullman of Salem will preach the sermon. 
Officials of both State and General Con- 
ventions will attend. Following the service 
there will be a reception with refreshments 
in the church hall under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Union. Ministers attending are 
invited to take part in the processional, 
wearing gowns and hoods. 

* * 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Lenten devotional booklet is now 
nearing completion. It has been com- 
piled by Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Berkeley, Calif. The title is “The Great 
Avowal.’’ Copies will be mailed to all 
ministers well in advance of Lent. 
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DOCTOR STAFFORD IN INDIA 
N this issue we have an interesting article by Dr. 

Russell Henry Stafford, minister of the Old South 

Church in Boston, written en route to the Madras 
Conference and describing experiences in Greece. 

We wish to announce for our next issue one of the 
most vivid stories that has come out of India, written 
by Doctor Stafford when the Madras Conference was 
“in mid course.” 

We had a feeling that a powerful representative of 
our Western church world able to write who could 
keep himself from being buried by the detail of the 
conference might give us something far better than 
the press releases, and our judgment is vindicated by 
this article. Doctor Stafford gives a most interesting 
and significant illustration of complete misunder- 
standing of the word liberal by people from other parts 
of the world, and their quick endorsement of the things 
that men like Stafford mean by the word liberal when 
stated. And ina remarkable way he catches the color 
of both India and of the conference. 

* * 


DO WE HAVE A FREE PRESS? 
F by free press, we mean one that is not controlled 
by the government, we must answer ‘“‘yes.”’ 
If by free press we mean one free from control 
by the money power we must answer both “‘yes” and 


“no.”’ Some papers are out to make money and to 
serve the great financial interests. Some papers are 
independent. 


Do we have a fair press? Again the answer 
must be “yes” and ‘“‘no.’”’ Many papers are con- 
spicuous examples of fairness. Others close their 
columns absolutely to some groups and ideas. The 
most glaring example of unfairness by newspapers 
was the handling of news and the editorial utterances 
when the bill for the reorganization of the govern- 
ment departments was pending in Congress. The bill 
was less drastic than the one pressed by the Hoover 
administration for a two year period, but was played 
up and denounced as an attempt by the President to 
become a dictator. 

All these questions are up again because of the 
sensational debate between Secretary Ickes and Frank 
Gannett at the Town Meeting of the Air, Town Hall, 
New York City, January 12—a debate continued 
later the same night by a group in Boston called the 
New England Town Meeting of the Air. 

Mr. Ickes and Mr. Gannett agreed that there 
was no government control and that in this sense our 
press is free. But Mr. Ickes charged that the financial 


interests and advertisers largely control policies of 
the great city papers, and Mr. Gannett denounced the 
charge as ridiculous. 

We were surprised to find the representative of 
The Christian Science Montor coming to Mr. Gan- 
nett’s defense in the matter of control by advertisers. 
He said that the advertisers need the papers more 
than the papers need the advertisers, a proposition 
which some of his fellow debaters found unsound. It 
is said that matters relating to great department 
stores, elevator accidents, reports on starvation wages 
of clerks, etc., are suppressed or played down and 
buried behind the want ads. 

In the question period of the New York debate, 
it was brought out that groups like ‘““Consumer Co- 
operatives” can not buy advertising space. The only 
reply that Mr. Gannett made to this was that all 
papers scrutinize advertising with care to avoid the 
danger of libel suits. 

Mr. Ickes was criticized in the question period 
and by his opponents since for making a “personal 
attack upon Mr. Gannett.’”’ We see no reason why 
in such a debate the owner of a powerful chain of 
newspapers who is present and who is able to reply, 
should be exempted from the scrutiny of his opponent. 
We have never known Mr. Gannett to hold his punches 
in public debate any more than Mr. Ickes. 

The great advantage of such discussion is that 
the attention of the public is brought to bear upon the 
issues involved. If papers are disposed to be unfair 
to laborers or to employers, publicity will have a 
deterrent effect. 

If venders of impure cosmetics and drugs can 
keep their attacks on proposed legislation out of the 
newspapers, such tactics can be brought out in de- 
bates. 

Secretary Ickes in reply to a question mentioned 
several metropolitan papers as conspicuous examples 
of high-minded control, and then told how Frank 
Knox while running for Vice President published 
speeches from both parties and even employed a 
columnist who declared he was not fitted to be Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

We who are in the religious field sometimes cite 
ourselves as examples of freedom and fairness in con- 
trast to the controlled secular press. We are not so 
sure about this. We fear that sometimes we, per- 
haps unconsciously but nevertheless effectively, avoid 
the brickbats that would be hurled our way if we took 
up cudgels for the downtrodden and friendless. We 
are all too ready to find virtue in a rich man and gloss 
over his selfishness. We are a little afraid of the un- 
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popularity which follows the man who departs from 
the tenets of the crowd or of the group from which 
support comes. 

So in no holier than thou attitude we cite in 
warning the terrible words of Goebbels, “The press 
must be a keyboard on which the government must 
play,’ and also the ringing words of Secretary Ickes, 
“Suppression and distortion of news is one of the 
greatest crimes against a democracy.” 

* * 


ONCE MORE THE RED NETWORK LADY 


T seems that the Almighty in His inscrutable wis- 
dom has made some women like the Red Network 
lady, and we have to bow to the inevitable. 

The President appointed Felix Frankfurter to 
the Supreme Court, the Senate sub-committee an- 
nounced a hearing, and the lady anti-red leaped into 
the fray to prevent his confirmation. Even Glenn 
Frank sheregards as ‘‘a very dangerous man.”’ Brandeis 
she wants off the bench. Senators Shipstead, Borah, 
Norris, La Follette, Frazier, Wheeler, and, of course, 
the President and the First Lady, are dangerous per- 
sons. The Red Network lady offers to prove it. 

The reports say that there was some hilarity dur- 
ing her testimony. Why not? 


* * 


TOM MOONEY 


OM MOONEY was a radical. He was hated for 
his extreme views. When the authorities had a 
chance to put him in prison they seized it. A 
Justice of the Superior Court.of California is authority 
for the statement that on the day of the preparedness 
parade in San Francisco, July 22, 1916, so some of the 
prosecutors afterward informed him, Mooney was 
shadowed every minute and was never near the scene 
of the explosion. 

The trial judge and several of the jurors form part 
of the force that has been working for Mooney’s re- 
lease, holding that he was convicted on perjured tes- 
timony. 

It is not a case on which people think and act dis- 
passionately. To thousands Mooney is still a mur- 
derer. To other thousands, even millions, he is the 
American Dreyfus. We do not know the truth. But 
we are sure that to send a man to prison on perjured 
testimony is bound to break down our system of jus- 
tice. We honor the Governor for releasing him. 

In 1933 Mooney wrote the following moving letter 
to the Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, who 
with John Haynes Holmes had become interested in 
the case: 


It is vital that I be brought to trial—a real trial— 
and given a chance to prove my innocence. No court 
has ever considered the proofs secured after my convic- 
tion, that all the witnesses against me were perjurers and 
that I am absolutely innocent. 

Dependent as I am on the support of my friends, I 
cannot possibly go ahead without contributions to 
defray the heavy expenses involved. 

After seventeen years of mental and physical tor- 
ture, after having stood in the shadow of the gallows, 
there looms through the blackness of my dungeon, where 
Iam buried alive, a ray of light, a gleam of hope. Please 
don’t let it die. If my plans fail now there is no telling 


when I will have another chance to leave here alive. 
There is a possibility at this time of forcing the courts 
and the Governor to aid if an aggressive and aroused 
mass pressure of public opinion for my pardon is crys- 
tallized immediately. The real battle is ahead. I make 
this desperate appeal to you from my prison cell for 
immediate help. I beg of you not to fail me. 


A brother of one of the victims of the explosion 
now is starting a movement to recall the Governor 
who freed Mooney. We doubt if such a movement will 
get very far. But we can understand the feeling of 
those who suffered pain and loss from the crime. 
Nothing can bring back the ten who died. 

Though Mooney is free the crime committed is just. 
as black. We must remember that one crime does not 
justify another. 

* * 


WHEN THE PICKETS KILLED BY ACCIDENT 


N the truck drivers’ strike, the pickets did not mean 
to kill Joseph Pimentel, a driver’s assistant. 
They intended simply to beat him up and teach 

him to do hereafter what they told him to do. From 
their standpoint, they were doing right. A strike 
was on and the right consisted in winning. To win 
they had to make an effective blockade. But the man 
whom they assaulted had a weak heart, and before 
they knew it, the pickets were guilty of manslaughter. 
These pickets and their fellow strikers belong to a 
movement called the democratic movement. It is 
part of the revolt of the masses against the classes. 
In industry it is intended to help along the good day 
of economic democracy. But the methods are wrong, 
foolish, and, in this case, criminal. 

We of the public who are neither owners nor drivers 
now turn our minds from the question of justice to 
the wage earners and concentrate upon the black, 
horrible crime that has been committed. 

The strike has been settled. A wise Governor 
has rendered valiant service. But instead of rejoicing 
over better conditions for overworked men we are 
sorrowing over a victim of cruelty and a flouting of law 
by men whose real hope lies in law and order. 


* * 


THE COUNCIL OF EXECUTIVES AT WORK 


TARTING early Thursday morning, January 12, 
remaining in session all day, and continuing 
bravely clear through the hours of Friday the 

thirteenth, the Council of Executives held intensive 
conferences at the Hotel Statler, Boston. This was. 
not one of the classics of the commonplace in which 
‘the minutes were read and approved, Sister So-and-So. 
read her report, which was accepted and placed on 
file,’ and so on ad nauseam. Reports there were, 
but they were scrutinized and analyzed, and made the 
basis for future planning. Here the field workers, 
presidents of auxiliary organizations, the executives, 
reviewed what they had been doing in common for 
our local, regional, and national projects. Mistakes 
of the past were frankly discussed and plans for the 
future projected on the basis of experience and our 
individual and collective needs. 

These meetings are time-consuming and exhaust- 
ing, but they are bringing about better understanding 
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between the organizations that together make up the 
Universalist Church. Better understanding in turn 
makes possible co-operative efforts, and such co- 
operation is making the overhead organizations in- 
finitely more useful to the local churches than they 
ever were when each organization went its way alone. 
Gradually we are eliminating overlapping in programs 
and filling in gaps, serving areas formerly neglected. 
Constantly all of us are learning to be more and more 
useful to the whole church fellowship, instead of 
merely representing one auxiliary organization. The 
result we believe is manifest in better institute pro- 
grams, more and better field work, better program 
helps for local churches, and a finer all-round spirit of 
co-operation in the entire fellowship. 

We are learning to function as a united Church 
and we are doing so without sacrificing that democracy 
which is our essential genius. 

In the months to come many a project will be 
started and carried through which on the surface will 
appear to’be merely a project of a particular auxiliary 
organization. Many of these projects will be colored, 
modified and improved because of the intelligent 
work of the Council which, though unspectacular 
and mostly out of sight, is working for us all all of the 
time. 

Be ASL. 


* * 


TO READ WISELY READ WIDELY > 


GAIN and again we hear the ancient lament, 
“Of the making of many books there is no end, 
and much study is a weariness to the flesh.” 
What we want to know is: What books in the ava- 
lanche coming from the press help in the making of 
sermons? What books help in running a church? 
What books are safe and sure guides in the cure of 
souls, which is our serious endeavor? We never read a 
book that was not helpful in the preparation of sermons or 
in some aspect of the Christian ministry. If stimula- 
tion for a sermon on the materialistic aspirations of 
modern men and women is wanted, read the modern 
mail order catalogue—it is the Bible or, at least, the 
book of etiquette, for millions. If keener insight into 
man’s capacity for disinterested research for the com- 
mon good is desired, peruse the published reports of 
some of our philanthropic foundations—the informa- 
tion contained therein is amazing. If a better sense 
of the wealth and welter of races and cultures that 
have made America is sought, scan the telephone direc- 
tory. 

Read any book, read all kinds of books. And for 
the love of God and man and the welfare of your work, 
don’t just read ministers’ books. Don’t read only 
what the bookseller tells you every minister ought to 
read. When sermons are dull it is because the preacher 
has read too many sermons or books purporting to tell 
how to prepare sermons, or perhaps because his read- 
ing has been confined to detective stories. Possibly 
that is why some sermons always remain mysteries 
which the hearer must solve, if solved they are to be. 
In a word, too much professional limitation in reading 
is the curse of the minister; it cripples the imagination. 

“Of the making of many books there is no end, 
and much study is a weariness to the flesh.”” What is 


7 

wrong with this picture? Did the preacher read too 
much? Yesandno. No man can read too much, but 
many men read too much of the same kind of thing, as 
this old preacher probably did. Too much cf one 
kind of book is fatal to sound scholarship as well as to 
interesting personality, for it paralyzes the seat of all 
creativity, the imagination. In religion we deal with 
the stuff of high tragedy and Olympic comedy. His- 
tory, biography, poetry, whimsy and the day’s news 
are all grist for our mill. The lives and loves, triumphs 
and frustrations, and the daily labors, of all kinds of 
men are the meat of our message. To us, at least 
as preachers, history and biography, poetry and 
whimsy, are every bit as important as the formal 
books of ethics and theology, perhaps even more so. 
In this connection we have found two books of primary 
importance—Charles and Mary Beard’s “Rise of the 
American Civilization,’ and Vernon Louis Parring- 
ton’s three-volume work on “Main Currents in Amer- 
ican Thought—An Interpretation of American Litera- 
ture from Colonial Days to 1920.” 

As for the so-called religious books themselves, 
every minister’s library should have a goodly section 
of the world’s best devotional literature. Four such 
books we have found especially useful: “Adventures 
in Prayer,’’ by Bishop Brent, “‘Prayers of the Social 
Gospel,’ by Walter Rauschenbusch, ‘‘Prayer for Ser- 
vices,’ an excellent collection edited by Morgan Phelps 
Noyes, and “Altar Stairs,’ by Joseph Fort Newton. 

Without the slightest irreverence, one should put 
alongside his books of prayers books of whimsy, 
gentle irony, such as the subtle humor of Samuel 
McChord Crothers’ “The Thought Broker’ and the 
kindly laughter of Christopher Morley’s ‘Transla- 
tions from the Chinese,” those burlesquing historians 
whose names we have forgotten who wrote “1066 and 
All of That,” Floyd Dell’s “King Arthur’s Socks and 
Other Plays,” and J. M. Barrie’s delightful ‘“Fare- 
well, Miss Julie Logan.’”’ If we were to be stranded 
on a desert island and could have only an armful of 
books, we should choose these together with ‘‘The 
Soul of the Bible,” “Great Companions,” and Kahlil 
Gibran’s ““The Prophet.”’ 

Then let us read more. Read for content, read 
for style, read fast, read slow, but read, and as we 
read, let us try to use the minds that God has given us 
and think about the reading. 

Real. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Hubert Herring in Advance says that the root 
trouble with crusaders is ‘‘their proneness to simplifica- 
tion. Their paint pots have only two colors—black 
and white. They do not know how to shade.” Thus, 
for example, we are put down in favor of war because 
we will not declare that we will never fight, and in 
favor of ruthless capitalism because we refuse to 
junk the good with the bad. 


The new Attorney General reminds us that the 
Hebrew prophets preached the love of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and then he adds: ‘‘The faith of 
the Christian enjoins compassion for all men and 
concern for the welfare of every human being.” 
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“The Glory That Was Greece” 


Russell Henry Stafford 


N8#{this¥comfortable and homelike liner of the 

historic P. and O., a considerable company of 

# Madras pilgrims is five days beyond Port Said 
and only three days from Bombay, crossing the Indian 
Ocean over glorious smooth summer seas. On board 
we have many notables, including Bishop Baker of 
San Francisco, Professor Latourette of Yale, Pro- 
fessor Georgia Harkness of Holyoke, and Dr. Moroll, 
the (Anglican) Archbishop of Sydney.. The Mexican 
delegation is with us. And by happy coincidence we 
have also Miss Muriel Lester, en route to visit Mr. 
Gandhi. If at times our talk becomes too shoppish, 
we are soon recalled to a different tone and the en- 
trancing immediate scene by the throng of young 
English men and women, hearty and athletic, and their 
delectable children, bound on errands of commerce 
or civil administration to far outposts of empire. 

I promised to tell you of my visit to Anatolia 
College. As you know, I spent three weeks in Europe 
before embarking for India at Port Said last Wednes- 
day. For the first time I visited Florence and Rome, 
Athens and Thessaloniki; and I had one day in Cairo, 
a brief taste of Africa. Of St. Peter’s and the Sphinx 
and the Uffizi, my potpourri of miscellaneous bright 
impressions still waiting for assortment, I shall not 
speak. But I must pause in passing to pay homage 
to the incomparable splendor of the Acropolis. On 
three successive days, under skies such as only Greece 
can show, I spent two hours there. What those hours 
meant to a passionate amateur of the classic Greek 
tongue and culture it would be impossible for me to 
put into words. But at least I may say that here is 
one celebrated scene, and the only one known to me, 
which could not conceivably disappoint any anticipa- 
tion; it surpasses every dream. At last I have seen 
beauty, beauty itself, not in replica or reflection, but 
in substance, of which I think the most beautiful 
places and things elsewhere are only faded shadows. 

And now to Anatolia College. Its very name 
recalls that from its founding in 1886 until its final 
dissolution there, following wartime interruption, in 
1921, this school, an offspring of the American Board 
but now adult and independent, served a constituency 
mainly Armenian at Marsovan in Asia Minor. It 
was there that I first knew of it, through its great leader 
George E. White, one of the creative figures in mold- 
ing the new Near East. When from seminary and a 
Brooklyn interneship I returned to a suburban parish 
in my home city, Minneapolis, I soon met Dr. White 
there on leave from his suspended presidency, sponsor- 
ing locally the Near East Relief. A sort of spon- 
taneous mutual adoption occurred, and ever since he 
has been one of my heroes and patron saints, and in 
every field a just and astute counsellor. It was at his 
request that on coming to Boston I became a trustee 
of his college. And for some ten years now I have been 
chairman of the board. 

The Smyrna tragedy of 1922 brought approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 immigrants of Greek race into 
Greece proper. Their position was regularized, and 
their Greek citizenship established by the Treaty of 


Lausanne in 1923. f Of[this vast number overflowing 
a little land about a half million remained in Mace- 
donia, the province which Greece had reclaimed in 
1912 from Turkey after nearly five centuries of Otto- 
man domination. And some 110,000 settled in the 
capital, Thessaloniki. To this strategic point, there- 
fore, and to become a factor in the training of new 
citizens here under circumstances of desperate dif- 
ficulty for the over-driven Greek authorities, Anatolia 
College was removed in 1924. From the first it re- 
ceived every official courtesy and encouragement, 
and formal recognition followed in 1931. The status 
of the institution is that of a junior college, as we say, 
or of a gymnasium or lycée in continental terminology. 
It takes pupils from the seventh grade in our classi- 
fication through the first two years of college inclusive. 

At first the transferred college occupied a rather 
forlorn officers’ casino left over from the war. But 
President White’s far sight led shortly to the purchase 
of a large site on a commanding hilltop location three 
miles out from the city limits. On this site we have 
since laid out a handsome campus and erected the three 
first academic buildings with residences also for the 
president and the dean. To this new campus the 
college removed in 1934. In the meantime the relent- 
less march of the years brought President White to 
retirement age; and in 1938, to take his place, we sent 
out Ernest Riggs, a Secretary of the American Board; 
a son and grandson of Near East missionaries—he 
set foot this time in Greece exactly a century after 
his grandfather, who had arrived on a like errand; a 
man of great mind, majestic presence, and deep soul; 
and, not least, the husband of a great lady, Alice 
Shepard, daughter of the sainted Shepard of Aintab, 
and sister of Dr. Lorain Shepard of the American 
Hospital in Istanbul. 

Now all this of course I knew, and in some of it I 
had had a hand, by remote control as it were. But 
seeing gives a different sort of knowledge. So you 
can imagine how eagerly I looked forward, on a stuffy 
night train from Athens, to arrival at 7.380 of a Tues- 
day morning for thirty-six hours of personal visitation. 

At the train President Riggs met me, and plunged 
me instanter into a stream of vivid adventure. To 
begin with, Thessaloniki itself is an adventure. It 
is the typical Balkan town, they tell me, plus bewil- 
dering elements of novel growth. And evidently 
“Balkan” is synonymous with what we Americans 
understand by “‘pioneer’’ or ‘“frontier.”’ Here is a 
city older than history, on a bay famed in the classics 
for its loveliness, and with Olympus, the home of 
the gods, rising in breath-taking snow-crowned glory 
from bronze and black foothills beyond the waters; 
yet it is a city with all the flavor of a brand-new settle- 
ment compounded of zest, crudity, aspiration, pre- 
tentiousness, and a sort of engaging childishness. 
Its buildings are a hodge-podge of magnificence and 
makeshift; its streets reminiscent of Western cordu- 
roy roads, and warranted to give visiting trustees 
many a jolt. 

Breakfast at Mrs. Riggs’ delightful table was 
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like a glimpse of home. Then off to tour the campus, 
and hold a conference with about forty boys of the 
two topmost classes. The campus is pure joy, and at 
least a thousand percent lovelier than I ever hoped 
while we trustees were poring over plans and esti- 
mates. And the boys—well, I have observed that in 
their own countries most foreigners have a peculiar 
habit of not looking foreign. But these lads, quite 
apart from this optical delusion, might well be the 
pick of the brightest students in any American college. 
They gave me a thrilling hour of mental excitement in 
quick give and take, and would have “‘sold”’ me on the 
work of their school if I had been the most hard-boiled 
skeptic. 

Next the president swept me off on a round of 
official courtesy calls. The gentlemen upon whom we 
called used neither of my languages, English and 
French, though the rector of the (state) university 
understood French and spoke fluent German, which I 
could grasp. For the rest, I was reduced to the ex- 
traordinary expedient of speaking through an inter- 
preter, who certainly contrived to give my modest 
remarks a sonorous sound far surpassing the English 
original. I was received, notably in formal audience, 
by His Holiness (that is his correct though strange 
title) the Metropolitan of Thessaloniki, and by His 
Excellency the Governor General of Macedonia. In 
our somewhat florid and highflown interchange I 
was struck by the fact that both of these dignitaries, 
and indeed the others too, went out of their way to 
emphasize their gratitude and co-operative inclination 
for American aid. This is important, for Greece is im- 
posing regulations of painful strictness upon foreign 
schools and clergy in general. But I felt that I had 
been given to understand that these rules were not 
aimed at us, but at nearer neighbors with objectives 
less demonstrably generous in their infiltrations. 

It is indeed noteworthy that at Anatolia and 
elsewhere in Greece our representatives of American 
religion and learning are working whole-heartedly 
with the State Church. At Anatolia we maintain 
an Eastern Orthodox chapel in Macedonia Hall 
where mass is sung every Sunday, sermons being 
delivered by Orthodox laymen on our faculty. 
The responses are sung by the boys, who are thus 
getting a training unique among young Greeks in 
the august liturgy of their ancient Church. Note 
that this involves no compromise of legitimate Prot- 
estant convictions. For the Church herself is ener- 
getically laboring to bring her clergy and people 
abreast of modern Christian thought and practice 
from within. This has become possible only since the 
removal of the paralyzing weight of the Russian Holy 
Synod upon Orthodoxy throughout eastern Europe. 
In Athens later I had a long interview with a leader of 
the Zoe or New Life Movement, who told me an amaz- 
ing story of his lay preachers, truly “conservative 
radicals,”” who are being welcomed and encouraged 
actually by the hierarchy; who are not only organizing 
Sunday schools and young people’s societies, but also 
actually occupying pulpits at masses in which bishops 
are the celebrants! 

There is not time or space to narrate all I saw 
and heard at Thessaloniki. But I must mention three 
things more: 


I lunched at the American Farm School with its 
head, Mr. Charles House, son of the founder—a real 
saint with a real sense of humor—and his altogether 
charming wife. And there I inspected a school which 
takes Greek farm lads for four years after their six 
years’ primary schooling at home, and puts them 
through the paces of a thorough scientific agricultural 
training which equips them to become model farmers 
in their own communities, redeeming the abused and 
neglected Greek soil. This work has been going on for 
nearly forty years, and from end to end of the penin- 
sula its fruits are manifest in improved living condi- 
tions In the land. All this training transpires in an 
atmosphere constructively, palpably, Christian with- 
out sectarianism or cant. 

I visited the Girls’ School, an historic Protestant 
American institution, which has lately been adopted 
as the Girls’ Department of Anatolia College, but is 
still housed in a dreadfully inadequate old ornate fire- 
trap barn of a Pasha’s palace in the (somewhat spotty) 
fashionable residential section of the city. It too 
is now a full-fledged gymnasium. New equipment it 
must have. But it must keep the old spirit, for never 
have I found a finer esprit de corps than the principal, 
Miss Morley, has inspired in these girls, 160 of them, 
many from the best homes in the province. 

I was impressed by the fact that the boys’ and 
girls’ departments alike of Anatolia are dealing mainly 
with what may be called the upper classes; with prob- 
able and potential future leaders of the kingdom. I 
had no difficulty in seeing the value of contacts in 
such quarters, especially as there is room made in 
these schools for plenty of the under-privileged too, 
provided they give evidence of real qualifications. But 
tentatively I did raise the question why, specifically, 
we Americans should be in this field, already nomi- 
nally Christian, and undergoing an indigenous re- 
ligious reformation and to some extent a cultural 
renaissance. I put that question to a young Greek 
professor, who has refused offers of preferment in the 
state school system in order to continue at less pay 
with us. I felt that his answer met the objection 
rather more than satisfactorily: ‘‘First, you provide 
not only the curriculum of the state gymnasia, but 
the equipment which they lack. Second, the manifest 
disinterestedness here is in sharp and inspiring con- 
trast with the gain motive which conspicuously domi- 
nates in our ordinary private schools. And, third, 
in contact with you American Christians our young 
people catch by a kind of contagion certain habits of 
promptness and thoroughness and reliability which as 
a whole Greece lacks, yet which must become per- 
vasive if our future is to be in any degree worthy of the 
great Greek past which you join with us in honoring.” 

This is, I fear, a random and rambling report. 
If I could but infuse it with the color and fire of the 
scenes and experiences which have been flashing 
afresh across my inward retina as I write, I should 
convey conviction as my words may fail to do. Thir- 
ty-six hours in Thessaloniki more than sufficed to 
convince me that if and when Christian missions 
mean, as here they obviously do, fraternal helpfulness 
towards a higher life for people struggling upward 
out of old night and oppression toward freedom and 
the day—without sentimentality, but with deep de- 
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movement in our distraught age toward that new 
world of peace with honor in transnational amity which 
we Christians call the Kingdom of God. 


votion, with stern insistence upon exigent standards, 
yet with a touch upon lives like the touch of Christ, 


cleansing and empowering—then Christian missions 
authenticate themselves again as the most hopeful 


P. and O. Carthage, December 5, 1988. 


Has Liberal Religion Lost Its Way? 


J. H. Peardon 


N their earlier days the Liberal Churches gave great 
promise as a guiding force in the world. Though 
comparatively weak in numbers, liberals were 

strong in the clarity of their vision and convictions; 
and many of the great reform movements of the age 
are attributable to their insight and endeavors. 

But later the liberal influence petered out, made 
less and less impression on the world, and liberals 
gradually degenerated into self-centered, self-satisfied 
denominational groups. In short, liberalism seems to 
have turned in upon itself. And neglecting to propa- 
gate itself biologically, and being unable to make any 
effective appeal to attract outsiders, liberalism as an 
organized entity has declined in power and numbers. 
We can not believe that the inclusion of reason in re- 
ligion is an evil thing. Has liberalism taken some 
wrong turn in the road, and lost its way? Have we 
liberals lost our grip on vital truth, so that we lack 
definiteness of conviction, and the spiritual power that 
only definiteness can eneendery Have we lost what 
the earlier liberals possessed? 

The impression that I get from attending our 
church conferences and conventions is that liberalism 
does not mean anything now, except the insistence 
that everybody shall think as he pleases, without be- 
ing accountable in any way. We are gloriously free. 
We talk, and talk, but no one needs to believe what 
we say. Individual freedom to believe anything, or 
nothing, is the great sanctity of liberalism, and its one 
dogma. In other words, we have made a religion of 
freedom, as another sect has made a religion of health, 
and still another of human survival. All three are 
fine; but none is enough to make a whole religion of. 
It is not necessary to believe that all modern liberals 
have this limited outlook; and certainly this is not 
true liberalism. My worry is that so many “‘liberals’’ 
do take this view, and that so much of our teaching 
confirms them in the understanding that religious 
liberalism means no particular belief, and hence no 
definite purpose or responsibility. And I am con- 
vinced that this is the impression that our teaching is 
making upon many outside the fold, an impression 
that is doing irreparable harm. 

It is clear that the stumbling-block over which 
we are falling is the concept of freedom. For liberalism 
to worship freedom for its own sake is to descend. to 
the status of a mere cult. Unlimited, undirected lib- 
erty of thought leads nowhere. Time and again the 
liberal propagandist boasts that he is not bound by any 
doctrinal test, and that freedom of thought is the su- 
preme emphasis in liberal religion; that liberals’: may 
worship side by side in the same pew, though severed 
miles by differing opinions. And that is fine. But 


*An address before the Connecticut Valley Ministers’ 
Conference at Florence, Mass., December 12, 1938. 


why don’t they? We have gone too far in impressing 
people with the latitude of liberalism; we should be 
concerned a little about its longitude. The effect of 
this teaching on outside minds is an impression of un- 
satisfying vagueness. And they keep asking: ‘‘What 
do you people believe, anyway?” If we tell them that 
religion is not creed but life, and that what one believes 
doesn’t matter so long as he lives right, that does not 
ring true either. In one of Professor Buswell’s classes 
in Wheaton College, Illinois, the sentiment was ex- 
pressed that, “‘religion is not a creed, but a life;’” and 
the professor replied: ““Yes, cut down the tree if you 
like, all we want is the shade.” 

The come-outer is right when he insists that he 
wants to know what is true. He wants to locate 
himself in the world. He is tired of being a lost soul. 
Have you ever been lost in the woods? It isn’t a 
pleasant feeling. You have more freedom than you 
know what to do with. Freedom is not man’s primary 
interest. It is not freedom people want. The desire 
of the soul is location, in the realms of the mind and 
the heart. Look at that Hollywood crowd. Surfeited 
with money and the things it buys, they are always 
seeking new ties. But their undisciplined spirits can 
not endure the marriage relationship; they think they 
cannot endure it another minute. But the ink is not 
dry on the divorce decree before they are tied up 
with someone else. We all go to a lot of trouble, not 
to be free, but to be bound. Our deepest desires and 
divinest loves tie us hand and foot, and those bonds 
are the best part of our lives. The truly happy people 
not only possess ideas and ideals, but are possessed ~ 
by them, and rejoice to be their slaves. Believe it or 
not, what people want is not freedom in the ordinasy, 
sense, but a satisfying bondage. 

There i is a lot of mental confusion in regard to the 
meaning of freedom. In this discussion we have been 
using the word in different senses. There are dif- 
ferent planes of freedom. On the lowest plane is the 
freedom of license, or of the will to do evil. This kind 
of freedom has no rightful place in religion or life. 

There is the freedom from effort and responsi- 
bility, the passive freedom of loosened tension and 
care for the time being. This is delightful to tired 
minds. It is the freedom of restfulness, and i is not an 
enduring state of being. 

There is freedom of movement, action and choice. 
This is obviously limited freedom. Choice is limited, 
and we all must curtail our liberties in deference to the 
rights of others, because of the necessity and the 
good of living with other persons. 

The freedom we have in mind when we speak 
of liberalism in general is freedom of opportunity. 
This is democratic freedom. It includes freedom of 
thought, speech, press, and so forth. But in our re- 
ligious thinking we have confused this with other 
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forms of freedom, or we should never have come to re- 
gard it as the end of the trail of liberal religion. Free- 
dom of opportunity is not in itself the end; it is but the 
chance to find real ends, or the means of reaching 
true values. Getting down to hardpan, our freedom 
of thought is only freedom to find the truth. And in 
the presence of truth there is no freedom of thought. 
When we find the truth we have no choice but to 
accept it, Truth, not intellectual freedom, is the 
goal. 

But there is a freedom that is an end in itself. 
It is the freedom that Jesus spoke of when he said: “‘Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” It is the freedom that Channing talked of so 
eloquently: “I call that mind free which masters the 
senses . . . . which delights in virtue... . which 
acts from an inward spring, from immutable prin- 
ciples which it has deliberately espoused. I call that 
mind free which resists the bondage of habit, which 
does not live on its old virtues, but listens for new and 
higher monitions of conscience, and rejoices to pour 
iteslf forth in fresh and higher exertions.” It is the 
freedom that St. Paul was aspiring to when he de- 
clared that “The fruits of the spirit are love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, and self-control, against which there is no law.” 
Such an attained state of mind and heart is above and 
beyond the need of legal enactments or restraints. 
Such goodness is willing, spontaneous, natural; and 
the person possessing it is free. This true liberty is not 
had for the taking, but is found in conformity to divine 
law, when man’s will is coincident with God’s. We 
don’t get up on this plane very often in our teaching, I 
fear. More is the pity! And when we do we fail to 
show the difference between this conception of free- 
dom and the others, leaving a cloudy impression. 

But to return to freedom of thought, why don’t 
we stop presenting it as an end in itself? Why don’t 
we stop boasting about the amount of freedom we 
have (everybody has the same amount who cares to 
use it), and show the world what good, if any, it has 
done us? Intellectual freedom, for its own sake alone, 
browses by the highway, meanders into a path in the 
woods, goes into a squirrel track and runs up a tree. 


II 


The great weakness of liberalism now is in what 
its proponents love to proclaim as its supreme glory, 
namely, its creedlessness. Here is a statement formu- 
lated by a Unitarian group in the Middle West, which 
begins: “The Unitarian Church is a creedless fellow- 
ship.” God help it, if itis! It is doomed to extinction 
sure enough. For there is no such thing as a creedless 
religion. No religious movement ever did succeed, 
or ever can, by believing nothing. Nor will any re- 
ligious movement ever succeed by telling the world 
what it does not believe. Indifference to truth does 
not nurture reformers. Nothingarianism never de- 
velops any missionary zeal. Negations have no re- 
demptive power. Unbelief will never establish the 
kingdom of God on earth. Thank God liberalism is 
not yet wholly creedless, as many of our utterances 
show; but we have told the world so often that it is 
that too many of us believe it ourselves. But even a 
social club must have some reason for existence, some 


principles and rules which in effect constitute a creed. 
And a church fellowship can hardly have less. If it 
means anything it must have a philosophy and a 
purpose, expressed or implied. And they should not 
be too much implied and too little expressed, if there 
is to be any enthusiasm of effort. Montgomery says 
that prayer is prayer whether uttered or unexpressed; 
and on the same terms a creed is a creed. But whena 
person really gets in earnest both his prayer and his 
convictions are very apt to become articulate. 

In Texas I was taken to task by a federal judge for 
certain religious affirmations, on the ground of the 
inconsistency of a creedless Church making creedal 
assertions. That would strike a lawyer. Said he: “I 
understand that your Church has no creed; and yet 
when I come to your service I find you proclaiming 
your beliefs like any one else.” 

My reply was: “You have us all wrong. Because 
we proclaim intellectual freedom surely you would not 
prohibit us from thinking!’ Of course it is a silly im- 
pression for any one to take from the doctrine of free- 
dom of thought; and yet here was a man away above 
the average in intelligence. But it is our own fault: 
we have brought this state of affairs upon ourselves, 
by the looseness of our assertions if not by our intel- 
lectual flabbiness. We have done such a good job in 
convincing people that liberality of thought forbids 
us holding any definite beliefs, that most of our church 
folk have embraced this doctrine: that as liberals they 
are not entitled to hold any positive convictions, that 
they should always very modestly and neutrally say: 
“This is what I think today. I may not think so to- 
morrow; and, anyway, I wouldn’t argue about it for 
the world.” In order to be sweetly, amiably tolerant 
must we be useless? 

Continuing my reply to the judge, I said: ‘“The 
reason why the early liberals were against written 
creeds was that they found that, through the ages, such 
statements came to be too ‘sacred’ to be changed, and 
were therefore a drawback to intellectual and true re- 
ligious progress. So they concluded not to have any 
such congealed statements of belief. The reason they 
repudiated written creeds was not that they might be- 
lieve less, but more. They insisted on being unham- 
pered in the search for truth. Therefore no one has a 
better right to proclaim his beliefs than has a liberal.” 

Certainly the early liberals had beliefs, and were 
not backward in making them known. And by so do- 
ing they greatly influenced the thought and the social 
development of the times: Channing, Emerson, Parker, 
Hosea Ballou, and the rest. Once when Ballou was 
speaking someone threw a rock through the church 
window, that landed at his feet. I can’t believe that 
there was any lack of positiveness in the statements. 
that called forth that response. 

No doubt the early liberals were right in prin- 
ciple about written creeds. But times have changed. 
Most Protestants now regard their formal creeds. 
with less reverence than they did in those days. 
Some Orthodox churches are doing away with doc- 
trinal requirements for membership: finding that the 
creeds in the books are keeping some persons out. 
The doctrinal test is no longer for the laity, but for the 
clergy alone. Of course it would be more honest to 
bring the creeds up to date. Perhaps orthodoxy is also 
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on its way to creedlessness by a little different route. 
Perhaps it, too, is being caught in the net of a bogus 
freedom. Unconsciously, it seems to me, liberalism 
changed the emphasis from freedom to believe every- 
thing found to be right and true, to a latitudinarianism 
that must not believe anything in particular. And 
thus freedom of thought has become actual creedless- 
ness. And belief in nothing, so far from having any 
intellectual or moral value, leads only to spiritual 
confusion and social disintegration. Better is a par- 
tialist creed than none at all. 

Some liberals will resent the charge of actual 
creedlessness. They will say that what is really meant 
by a “‘creedless fellowship” is a fellowship of private 
creeds. The great liberal principle of individual free- 
dom guarantees to every one the right to his own con- 
victions, which right is inalienable. And this may 
be cheerfully granted. But much depends upon where 
the emphasis is placed. The importance of the in- 
dividual units of society does not preclude the need 
of co-operation. In the last analysis all beliefs are in- 
dividually held. The distance between totalitarianism 
and pure individualism must be bridged. We all do 
have a stake in the social order. And the weakness of 
a fellowship of purely private creeds is patent. Even 
“enlightened selfishness” calls for a benevolent in- 
terest in other individuals; and at that point the line 
dividing the individual from society disappears. 

With their thought of freedom, liberals are tre- 
mendously individualistic. Individuals we must be, 
but we should be social individuals. The later exces- 
sive individualism of liberals seems like a kick-back 
from the old orthodoxy. You recall how “‘salvation”’ 
was wholly individualistic. No one gave society as a 
whole a thought. The world was headed for the dogs 
and nothing could be done about it. But conditions 
have been changing on earth, perhaps more through 
discoveries and inventions and the workings of natural 
law than from any consciously benevolent effort on 
man’s part. Few can live the life of a hermit any 
more. Many of the conditions that made the old in- 
dividualism reasonable are gone; and we must now be 
socialists whether we want to be or not. And we in- 
dividualists will have to climb on to the band wagon 
if we are not to be left in an impossible little world of 
our own. We can still enjoy our beliefs privately; 
but we shall need to have some convictions that are 
applicable also to the social order of which we are a 
part. For it must be certain that if there ever is to 
be a decent.and just world to live in we humans must 
think and act collectively, we must arrive at some 
unity of belief and purpose. We can imagine the 
wheels of a watch enjoying a pleasant “‘creedless fel- 
lowship” by just existing in friendly proximity; but 
if they are to accomplish their purpose, of keeping time, 
they must enmesh and work as a collective whole. 
As the rhyme has it: 


It ain’t the individual 

Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul. 


Individualism may be so extreme as to refuse or- 
ganization altogether. We have seen it so. Such in- 
dividualists would honor themselves by wheeling their 


high horses into line with other pulling powers. The 
creedless fellowship must find a.creed that will enable 
it to get down to teamwork, to worthy undertakings, 
in unity of conviction, plan, and purpose. And it is 
surprising when we get to putting our best beliefs into 
benevolent action how, with a little bit of imagination, 
they coincide. As when the woman was leading in 
prayer and said: “‘O Lord, let damnation come to this 
house,’’ and the minister exclaimed: ‘‘Amen, Lord, 
we know what she means.” 

A strong liberal emphasis has been the right to 
differ. We are always quoting Voltaire, to the effect 
that he did not believe what the other said, but would 
defend to the death his right to say it. Voltaire did 
believe in freedom of speech; but he reserved the right 
to examine what was said, and to condemn it if he saw 
fit. I think we have spent too much time merely 
establishing the right to differ. What we need now is 
some agreement For everyone to disagree with every 
one else won’t get us anywhere. That is surely not the 
goal of liberalism. The liberty to think is in order 
that every one may have a chance to contribute 
something of value to the common good. And that 
common good is more nearly the goal. This correct 
emphasis should be made so evident that none can 
get the impression that the right to differ is the ulti- 
mate liberal objective. It is time we were hearing a 
little about the right to agree. A lot of “‘liberals”’ 
are only playing at being religious. Our liberalism is 
too shallow. We are not in earnest about it. Presi- 
dent Beaven of Colgate-Rochester said some time ago 
that liberal theology needs to be ‘‘touched with a 
live coal from God’s altar.”’ That is true. There are 
individual liberals that a stick of divine dynamite 
wouldn’t hurt. But I wonder if they really are not 
getting tired of indefiniteness and indifference, and of 
being told how broadminded they are, and how free 
to believe anything or nothing. I wonder if they 
would not relish being told now that no one has a right 
to a wrong opinion, and that nobody is free to be a 
nincompoop. 

“Whatever is right is eternally true.” Moral 
standards may change, but the distinction between 
right and wrong is eternal. The moral principles ex- 
pressed by the Hebrew prophets, twenty-six hundred 
years ago, are as good now as ever. It ought to be 
possible to go before the world today with a clear-cut 
moral statement of facts, and a definite social program, 
that would fire the minds and hearts of people and set 
them to work to redeem the social order. The need is 
desperate. Humanity is perishing for want of an ade- 
quate creed. 

Akind driver took in two thumb-jerkers and carried 
them forty miles. As he let them out he inquired where 
they were going. They said they didn’t know. And 
the driver remarked, with a sigh, ‘“Then you are no 
nearer now than you were before.”’ Intellectual tramps 
are of no more use in the world than the other kind. 
We need to find ourselves. As Matthew Arnold has 
it: ““He who finds himself loses his misery.”’ We are 
social beings, and also responsible individuals. Per- 
haps we are on the eve of a new individualism, as 
well as of a new social order; and through the truth, 
and the discipline it lays upon us, we may all attain 
to that higher freedom that is an end in itself. 
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Our Fourth Floor Back 


Johannes 


ECAUSE I have been reading so much politics, 
theology and war news lately, I feel like writ- 
_ Ing about our fourth floor back. The situation 
confronting me as I gaze down upon a pile of immac- 
ulate “sermon paper’ is not unlike that which I faced 
when the Madame had taken me through two world- 
famous art galleries in Florence in the course of one 
day. I had to rush out alone and find a market and 
feast my eyes upon cabbages and turnips for a while. 
So now after Hitler, the budget, the Lima conference, 
the Supreme Court and humanism, I must discourse 
upon our wonderful little kitchen, our sofa in a dark 
alcove especially suited to naps, our raisins soaking 
for the mockingbird, our pancake flour and the other 
comforts of home. 

Our fourth floor back is in an apartment house on 
Mintwood Place, Washington, D. C. Washington, 
D. C., is our Federal City especially laid out for Con- 
gressmen so that they would not have to be terrorized 
by mobs in New York or Philadelphia, or exposed to 
intimidation by state militia. Only a few Congress- 
men remember this chapter of history. The rest of us 
think that Washington was laid out for us, and we are 
mad at Congressmen most of the time for not making 
streets and parks to benefit our own special neighbor- 
hoods, and for not giving us the vote. 

Mintwood Place is a street one block long be- 
tween 18th and 19th Streets and near Belmont Street 
and Columbia Road. More to the point is it to say 
that it is so near the east bank of the Rock Creek gorge 
that from our fourth floor back we have magnificent 
views, and it is so near the two great bridges spanning 
the gorge that ‘‘the walk of the two bridges” is a part 
of our daily program. 

The apartment house, four stories high, has four 
apartments on a floor, two of them being of three 
rooms plus kitchen, porch and bath, while two of them 
are of two rooms plus the same. But it is no common 
apartment exposed to all the evils of the absentee 
landlord, but an uncommon apartment where the 
owner lives herself, and furnishes Christmas wreaths 
for every door and beautiful decorations for the en- 
trance hall. And what an interesting lot of people 
we are—the active school teacher living alone, the 
retired school teacher living alone, the sick school 
teacher with her devoted sister, the lady naturalist 
living alone, the Red Cross worker and her mother, 
the retired major of the U. S. Army and his family, 
the ex-editor of the Century Magazine, who is also an 
active editor of a dozen other things, living with the 
wife he started out with forty-odd years ago, the 
dear old lady of ninety from Troy, New York, more 
full of business than any of us, and her daughter, the 
quiet cordial new folks where Mrs. Bonner lived so 
long, the beloved Universalists on the ground floor, 
and so on. We could have a town meeting any time 
in this one apartment house, we are so co-operative 
and friendly, and yet we never seem to get in one 
another’s way. It is no swanky apartment where a 


well-beloved, self-respecting dog is never allowed, nor 
a vulgar apartment with a lot of shady characters, but 
an old-home-town apartment that is full of the at- 
mosphere of a true home. 

So with the locus fixed and the inhabitants listed, 
let us turn to the choicest spot of all, which, as we have 
already intimated, is our fourth floor back. It is 
reached by an elevator used by the majority, but 
spurned by the young and vigorous who need exercise 
on the stairs, chief among whom shall we with great 
modesty say we must put the writer of this eulogium. 

When one opens the door of our fourth floor 
back he is in a recess that could pass for an entrance 
hall but which really is part of a large living-room. 
The living-room has three windows so close together 
that they are like a wall of glass on the west side of the 
room. Out of them at daybreak this sixth day of 
January, 1939, one could see a gigantic moon just 
dropping down to the skyline of a color never seen on 
sea or shore, and out of them now as I write, off to 
the southwest the sun is going to rest in a blaze of 
crimson and purple light. On across the living-room 
is a hall or recess leading to the bed-room and fur- 
nished with doors on each side leading to the bath-room 
and to a large linen closet. The bed-room also has two 
large windows looking respectively southwest and 
southeast and giving on to the spacious grounds of 
one of the old mansions of the city, now taken down. 
The gigantic white oaks are the glory of this lot, and 
in the winter time, when the sun is far south, we often 
get most artistic and beautiful sunsets through the 
mighty limbs of these trees. There are towers and 
spires of a fairy city also to be seen some distance 
away, in fact a church, an apartment house, the 
British Embassy, and the Naval Observatory, but all 
transformed into something not of this world at the 
sunset hour. 

But the inhabitants of the white oaks are not 
fairies. Chiefest among them are our gray squirrels, 
seven of which in the grove just now are black. Yes, 
they are black gray squirrels, not a separate breed, 
examples of melanism, the opposite of albinoism—viz. 
too much coloring pigment in the skin rather than too 
little. 

The squirrel is a realist. He does not see our 
fairy cities at sunset. What he sees is my approach to 
the window out of which I throw nuts, or my going to 
the back porch on to which he ean leap from the 
maples in the neighbor’s yard. He never misses a 
move that I make or a call that I give. One of them, 
especially tame, sits on the kitchen window by which 
I do most of my writing while in Washington, and the 
Madame calls him my “black furry friend.” He ap- 
pears fully aware of the fine points I am making, and 
regards me with steady mien as if he sensed the close 
relationship between selling copy and buying nuts. 

The squirrels are creatures of infinite variety. 
Next door to us is a large music school, and on the back 
of the building is an ampelopsis vine giving admirab e 
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footage to a squirrel straight up the side of the house. 
Above the gutter are two dormers and out and in one 
of them the squirrels go. Just now the squirrels ap- 
parently are choosing nesting places. Their young 
come out in February or March, when often weather 
conditions are the worst. We wonder sometimes 
how the young manage to live. But a conflict has 
been raging between a black squirrel inside the house 
and a gray clinging to the vine just under the gutter. 
At every move the gray makes beyond the dead line 
the black rushes out to nip him and the gray retreats. 
Unfortunately I had to depart for New England before 
the argument was resolved, but with squirrels posses- 
sion is not only “nine tenths of the law,” it is the full 
ten. 

The young of the squirrels play like kittens. 
They nap on large limbs. They stretch themselves 
in the warm sun. They are a most beautiful addition 
to our fourth floor back. To be sure some people 
think that they become too bold. They are annoyed 
when squirrels sample food out on the back porch 
intended for the table. They complain when the 
squirrels do not sweep up the shells. But such people 
really ought to live where squirrels cannot climb or 
birds care to come. For our part we are putting up 
with two rooms when we really need three because we 
will not desert the squirrels, the cardinals, the mock- 
ingbirds, the chickadees, the nuthatches, the wood- 
peckers, and all the other birds that have found us 
out and trust us. Our fourth floor back is not only a 
home when we are in Washington, but a sanctuary for 
birds and squirrels. Happily we have with us the 
species of squirrel that does not rob birds’ nests. 
The red squirrel is a different kind of animal and we 
never encourage him. 

The Madame always has been rather sensitive to 
the fact that people may criticize her for not living in 
Boston where the paper that I edit is published. But 
her health is better in Washington. In my pastorate 
of eighteen years in Washington, she put down roots 
that go deep into the life of the Capital City. She is 


intensely happy in her church work, French work and 
nature interests in Washington. And I have insisted 
steadily that it is far better for an editor to be out of 
his office a good half of the time. So we have come 
gradually to a seven months’ residence in Washington 
each year, and for me in that period a full week first 
in the one city and then a full week in the other city. 

In so small an apartment as our fourth floor back, 
housekeeping has to be simplified. It is made easy 
by the fact that our apartment house is the first build- 
ing off Columbia Road and that on Columbia Road 
one can find stores and restaurants which we can reach 
in two minutes. We never go out for breakfast or 
lunch and only about a third of the time for our din- 
ners. We like to go bring in the dessert and then put- 
ter with our meat and vegetables ourselves. Our 
pride in each advance in cooking might be funny if it 
were not so real. None of this household work is 
drudgery. It is work with hand to balance work with 
brain. It is like the technique used by wise doctors. 
in cases of nerve or brain exhaustion. No man can 
worry over mental errors when he is handling a hot. 
skillet with a thin holder. 

We have had our fourth floor back since we closed 
up a much larger apartment some years ago and of- 
ficially “‘moved to Boston.”” But as we did not use 
it much in the fall and winter at first, we turned it over 
to so many Universalist ministers that our parish 
named it “Saints’ Rest.” I hesitate to employ the 
name lest people think we are talking about ourselves. 
No saint, I regret to state, unless he can swear just 
a little, can be much of an editor, and no editor, I 
much fear, ever remains a saint. But the Madame, 
living all these years with an editor, may qualify. 
So it is ‘Saints’ Rest,” and the rest and peace of it. 
fully justify the last part of the name. 

Nobody who wants to keep up with the Joneses. 
can possibly occupy a two-room flat or live in a fourth 
floor back. But, curiously, all that the Joneses mean 
to us is that they are folks who would have to hustle 
tremendously to keep up with us. 


Boston Debates the Church and Democracy 


HERE was a very good panel discussion at the 
meeting of the Boston Universalist Club, Mon- 
day, January 9. Several prominent Unitarian 

and Universalist speakers sat about the head table, va- 
cated for them by the officers and guests of honor, and 
talked about “What Can the Church Do to Save 
Democracy?” The debaters in order from left to 
right were the Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., the 
Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D. D., the Rev. Donald 
G. Lothrop (presiding), the Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man, the Rev. E. Hartwell Daley, the Rev. George H. 
Wood and Llewellyn Jones. 

The plan followed was this: The chairman stated 
the subject and called on Dr. Leining and Dr. Lalone 
to define democracy in speeches of three or four 
minutes, and then answer questions of others on the 
panel. Next Mr. Fritchman and Mr. Daley dealt 
with the dangers threatening democracy, both inter- 
nal and external, Mr. Daley describing personal ex- 
periences in Czechoslovakia last summer. The others 


questioned them upon this phase of the subject. 
Finally Mr. Wood and Mr. Jones spoke of the work of 
the Church, and a general discussion followed. 

When questions were permitted from the floor 
Frank A. Dewick, Cornelius A. Parker, James D. 
Tillinghast, E. Christian Westphalen, Ben G. Shapiro, 
a guest of honor, and others, took part. 

Mr. Dewick urged clearer definition of terms and 
more practical social service work of churches. 

Mr. Lothrop said in opening the meeting that 
there is more democracy in the United States now than 
at any other time in the past twenty years. ““Tom 
Mooney is free and the Federal Government is crack- 
ing down on Hague.” 

Dr. Lalone showed how in democratic countries 
the democratic institutions grow out of the religious 
ideas held. ‘In a democracy,” he added, ‘‘every man 
counts one.” 

Mr. Fritchman said that the attack on democracy 
from within came mainly from three sources: 1. Men 
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interested in maintaining control in industry. 2. 
Civil authorities in some sections. 3. False patriots. 

Mr. Jones said that churches were supporting 
men like Niebuhr, Bishop McConnell, E. Stanley 
Jones, and others, who are fighting for democracy. 
He said fearless independent church papers, Zions 
Herald, Advance, The Churchman, Presbyterian Trib- 
une, and others, are serving democracy. He added 
that the young people’s groups and social action 
groups are vigilant in serving democracy. 

The Rev. George Wood defined democracy as 
“the practice of self-government.”’ 

Dr. Leining, attempting by request a definition, 
said: “Democracy is the faith that, however man 
may blunder, a majority rule is the world’s best hope 
of obtaining the greatest good of the greatest number. 
It is the faith that the welfare of the individual is 
the thing of supreme value. It is the belief that true 


Old Truths in 


4 
democracy is our best hope of making social changes 
in peaceful ways.” 

Mr. Lothrop prepared in advance a valuable 
bibliography of the subject and a list of forty sug- 
gestive questions about democracy. This was mimeo- 
graphed and given to the club members. 

Victor A. Friend, president of the club, presided 
at the dinner and business session and James D. Til- 
linghast offered resolutions of regret for the death of 
Colonel Horace B. Parker. 

Mr. Tillinghast also proposed the names of Arthur 
C. Williams of Brookline and Arthur S. Gray of Wat- 
ertown as honorary members, and they were elected. 
Mr. Williams is eighty-six years of age and Mr. Gray 
is eighty-five. Mr. Gray joined the club in 1893 and 
therefore has a record of forty-six years’ fine service of 
this organization. 


A ee ary: 


New Packages 


J. Stewart Diem 


HE holiday season with its tinsel and glitter has 
come and gone. Have we of the religious world 
learned anything new from this great annual 

festival period? I take it for granted that we have 


tried to take to heart the message of good will and - 


brotherhood. It has been preached from the pulpits, 
it has been shown in the exchange of friendly greet- 
ings and gifts. We have sung our praises of the 
Christmas spirit likewise. Yet it would seem as if 
something had not been caught by the men and women 
of the churches. They profess to be followers of the 
Christ. I do not question or challenge such a noble 
motive. But I wonder if there isn’t something which 
has been lost track of. 

My thoughts are turned to what might be called 
the “esthetic values” in our spiritual life. Perhaps 
it is easier to understand what I am groping for if I 
refer to the “atmosphere” in which we worship God 
and fellowship with one another. Yes, that does mean 
the physical atmosphere to be sure, but it also suggests 
the deeper and more meaningful spiritual level. Let 
us examine this matter of the physical environment. 

Dirty walls, musty meetinghouses, glaring lights 
and distracting noises surely are not conducive to 
putting us in a proper mood for worship and medita- 
tion. Neither is a poorly prepared sermon or rambling 
worship service helpful to the attainment of a spiritual 
level. One can hardly see how such shabby practices 
can be expected to make people reverent or attract 
them to the House of God. Yet so many of our 
churches, particularly those which reject pomp and 
ceremonial, are guilty of neglect of these important 
elements. Do they perhaps reflect the reason for 
empty pews and uninterested individuals? 

Culture and cleanliness are, I believe, bedfellows 
of godliness. Is there not a fundamental principle at 
stake here? I do not wish to appear to emphasize the 
material side. It is perfectly true that we can worship 
in an open field under the stars or on top of a mountain 
at sunrise. In such experiences we probably come the 
closest to our Creator. On the other hand, we do not 
have to have chapels with highly polished woodwork 


or costly stained glass windows to find God. The 
point is that we humans like and find comfort in taste- 
ful blendings in color, line and balance. The beautiful 
setting out of doors offers such harmony and so does a 
church edifice that is in what we consider good taste. 

The best test of this desire in men and women 
for the esthetic is the application of color, line and 
balance in everyday living. Witness the attractive 
modern home, the stately skyscraper of the big city, 
the container of some commonplace food product— 
each one shows the definite influence of the skillful 
use of good taste. To be sure there are many ugly 
buildings, scores of gaudy-colored store windows and 
entirely too many coats, dresses and accessories that 
disregard every principle of ornamentation. But 
we must admit the growing place of the fine arts in 
many walks of life. Yes, attention is being given to 
this in industry, science and in society. 

Why not in the church then? Surely the temple 
through the ages has been a shrine of beauty with its 
graceful lines, colorful mosaics, impressive altar and 
majestic aisles. Should we discard those things which 
have made churches churchly? When one sees great 
structures like Radio City in New York or the Chrys- 
ler Tower one cannot but feel uplifted. In these 
buildings man has shown his creative ability. Color, 
line and design added to the raw materials of steel, 
stone and brick lift such creations from the realm of 
engineering and construction to that of art. Now in 
the House of God we must maintain the tradition, if 
we may call it that. Be it a simple white Quaker 
meetinghouse or a mighty Episcopal cathedral, the 
challenge still presents itself. Cobwebs, torn carpets 
and rubbish scattered about do not carry out our 
tradition. 

No doubt each one of us has had occasion to 
glance in the beautifully trimmed windows of neigh- 
borhood shops or the great department store windows. 
What met our eye? Attractive wares of every sort 
and description were artistically displayed. We were 
induced to go in and to purchase. Capable, trained 
window dressers had arranged these items with a view 
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to balance and good taste. Just study the make-up 
of a first class newspaper and note that the esthetic 
principle is operating. And so it goes in the prepara- 
tion of modern advertising copy and illustration. 
Isn’t it human nature to affiliate oneself with those 
causes, groups and leaders that attract rather than 
antagonize? The appeal to the finer instincts does 
win persons of every class. 

In our Liberal Church we have a message of 
worth. It has been tested and found not wanting. 
We want to win new friends. Then let us present our 
faith in a package that will create desire and stimulate 
action. If it is offered in old dusty wrappers it will 
fall by the wayside. Men, women and children of 
the present age reject leaders, philosophies and in- 
stitutions that are dull, seedy and static. 

The Universalist fellowship has seen the loss of 
many of its churches within recent years. We have 
been satisfied just merely to fold up. Even now we 
know of a number of situations where our people have 
their backs to the wall. Constantly we learn of so- 
cieties which cannot meet the running expenses. 
Then there are those parishes which can count about 
twenty-five to thirty people in the Sunday morning 
congregations. Feeble liberalism? Decidedly feeble, 
we can agree. Another favorite defeatist view is 
that all the old-timers are passing away and that new 
blood cannot be recruited. And so goes the tale of 
woe. 
I say that we have to do some hard thinking to 
conquer this trend. Our new leadership holds much 
promise along those lines. It must not be blocked and 
hampered by reaction and retrenchment. The “do 
nothing” attitude obviously will not build up churches 
that are in need, or help in extension efforts. Those 
who accept the status quo cannot possibly have any 
imagination or pioneering spirit in their hearts and 
minds. To them the esthetic appeal is entirely lost. 

We cannot dwell too much on new packages for 
old truths. Our changing times require new tech- 
niques and skills. The methods of a decade ago will 
not even work today. A new type of leadership must 
be applied to the dilemma facing this denomination. 
There is a wealth of help to be obtained from the world 
of business. We say that we are in harmony with 
science. I wonder if we use much of the scientific ap- 
proach in dealing with the very real problems of 
churchmanship. Certainly the esthetic principle is 
not functioning in churches about to become dormant. 

I must not let myself become too gloomy over 
the outlook ahead. There are so many bright spots 
on the horizon. In the first place, we have some out- 
standing local churches in various sections of our 


broad land. They are doing a creditable job of bring- ~ 


ing light and hope to their constituents. Their minis- 
ters are helping those in need, the young, the folks 
who are nearing the end of the road, the ill, and those 
who are enjoying success in life. That is the duty of 
our church—to help all men, women and children find 
God through the love of Christ and the brotherhood of 
one to the other. No dust covers these edifices, nor is 
there a dry rot termite boring within the members. 
Then we have another bright star in the path of 
living religion. That is the Christian Science move- 
ment. It is aware that there isa mission. It reaches 


out to those who feel such a need. The package is at- 
tractive and tempting. I do not ask anyone to agree 
with the philosophy, but I do think that we ought to 
respect this “church on the march.” 

Another thrilling sign is the steady, progressive 
change that is coming in Roman Catholicism, es- 
pecially in-the United States. I have been impressed 
by the sincere new approach of that communion to 
the problems of man here and now. Read the recent 
discourses by such outstanding leaders as Rev. James 
M. Gillis, G. S. P., editor of The Catholic World. This 
Church has a new package and I doubt whether we 
can justly challenge it. 

Then let us take the matter of religious educa- 
tion. In this realm our Methodist, Presbyterian 
and Baptist friends lead the way in their sound edu- 
cational approach. It squares with all that is best 
in educational circles. 

These developments ought to inspire us to go 
forward. Let us not throw up our hands over financial, 
administrative and material difficulties which seem 
unsurmountable. Let us put our shoulders to the 
wheel and give hope and cheer to our neighbors and 
friends. Let us stand up proudly and tell the un- 
informed of our earnest desire to shelter and comfort 
them. Certainly that was the way of Jesus. He has 
rightfully been referred to as the master salesman. 
This is no defamation of his name. It is a guide for 
us if we would be true disciples. Paul went forth 
preaching and teaching. Are we following in his steps? 

Again I must come to my original thesis. The 
ideal of good taste is not outside of our reach. Some- 
how we demand it in our personal appearance and our 
homes. We readily accept it in the theater, the arts, 
science and education. Yet our spiritual life is as a 
stepchild. Anything seems to go for a good many of 
us when the subject of religion comes up. What shall 
we do about it? We must determine what our 
church exists for. Is it a mutual admiration society? 
Is it to be a place where propaganda rules? Or is the 
church to be a center of truth, love and creativity? 

The choice is up to us. Some may choose simply 
to fold up. Others will change packages, go forth in 
the highways and by-ways and give to humanity the 
eternal truths that have prevailed since time’s be- 
ginning. Are we ready? 


ok * * 


WORDS FOR DISGUISE 


There is, it must be admitted, a certain air of humbug about 
the verbiage in which we are accustomed to wrap our decisions. 
If either the United States or Great Britain wishes to build a war- 
ship it begins by setting up a most melancholy howl about the 
great horrors of war. Then follow fervid protestations about their 
unquenchable love of peace. After this has gone on for some 
time they vote the money and start driving the rivets. All the 
while they keep assuring themselves, and explaining to others, 
that the vessel they are building is not really a warship but a 
peace ship. True, as it develops, it looks like a warship; it has 
cannon that fire projectiles with high explosives inside them, — 
which to the unregenerate eye might seem capable of doing harm. 
But the English-speaking peoples know that this would be a mis- 
taken impression. These particular projectiles, if viewed aright, 
do only good when they burst, and their only purpose is to spread 
as widely as possible peace and good will among men.—Winston 
Churchill in Colliers. 
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LIBERALISM MUST MARCH ON 
Raymond M. Scott 


Four Universalist ministers, Dr. Cummins, Dr. 
Baner, Mr. Kellerman and Mr. Hallenbeck, and two 
Methodist ministers, Mr. Kneisley and Mr. Kelley, 
joined in the ordination of Raymond M. Scott, a recent 
St. Lawrence graduate, on Sept. 25 at Blanchester, 
Ohio. ; 

At the Ballou Association meeting held the same 
day Mr. Scott preached an effective sermon on ‘‘Lib- 
eralism Must March On,” part of which follows. We are 
indebted to The Ohio Universalist for the text. 

The Editor. 


HE men who were really liberal were persecuted, excom- 
municated and ostracized by their own brethren. The story 
of Servetus and his difficulties with John Calvin is a tragic tale. 
Servetus, a believer in Unitarianism, was one of the greatest lib- 
erals of his day. He dared openly to defy the validity of the 
theological doctrine of the Trinity To him, such a belief was 
unessential and to believe it was to miss the true picture and 
character of the man, Jesus. For how, he reasoned, could one 
see Jesus as he ought to be seen if he were to be clothed in such 
mystical threefold God-head. It was the works and the deeds of 
Jesus that counted for the most, and not whether he was a part 
of any such misconceived theological bit of reasoning. Now this 
stand of Servetus would not be very startling to most of us today, 
but to such a man as John Calvin this conception held by Servetus 
represented heresy, and heresy that was not to be tolerated for a 
single moment. So Calvin had Servetus brought to trial and 
condemned to be burned at the stake. Not satisfied with burn- 
ing him at the stake in the usual manner, Calvin had him burned 
over a slow burning fire—then after he was well burned on one 
side he had him turned over to let the fire finish its deadly busi- 
ness. Yet Servetus could have been saved from such a fate if his 
followers had stood together against Calvin and his adherents. 

Speaking of liberal or progressive movements in history, we 
might consider the history of our own country. This country was 
settled by those men and women who were seeking religious as 
well as political freedom for themselves and their children. They 
were in quest of a land where they could worship God in their own 
way. They braved the broad Atlantic Ocean in boats that you 
and I would hesitate to use on some of our larger lakes. All of 
this required a considerable amount of courage and perseverance. 
Yes, it meant that these men and women were forward looking 
and true liberals. 

Then what was to happen after these people had been settled 
in New England for several generations? They became conserva- 
tive and narrow in their outlook upon life in general. Those not 
believing as the “‘old settlers’ believed were often driven from 
the community. Roger Williams was forced to leave his native 
town because he had the courage to preach against Puritan harsh- 
ness. Journeying through the wilderness, he finally came to the 
spot where the great city of Providence, Rhode Island, now 
stands. Here it was that he founded that city as a haven for all 
people regardless of their political affiliations, their color or their 
religious faith. Yes, all were the children of God in the eyes of 
this man. Roger Williams carried over his liberal ideas and truly 
put them into practice. Who is it that the people of New Eng- 
land remember and respect today? Is it the harsh, cold, con- 
sservative New England fathers of that day? Not so. It is 
Roger Williams—liberal, democratic, lovable in all his ways— 
that the people claim as their own. 

One might also recall Theodore Parker. Parker, the noted 
Unitarian, ministering to the people of Boston in the last century, 
dared to preach what he believed. Of course, he met opposition 
from all sides, especially from the more conservative of the 
clergy and laity. In fact, Parker was forbidden to preach in the 
city of Boston for a while. Now we learn as we gaze a little closer 
at Parker’s life that even the ministers of his own fellowship de- 
serted him. Parker held that Jesus was a man, the same as 
you andI. He believed that when one clothed the personage of 


- 


Jesus in ecclesiastical terms, then one would lose sight of the true 
Jesus. 

Parker was a liberal in theology for his day—he would still 
be a liberal today, because people have not advanced in their 
religious conceptions as they have in other fields of their lives. 
He fought his spiritual fight almost entirely alone, and in the end 
Theodore Parker lived to see most of the ministers in his own de- 
nomination accept his religious interpretations of the Bible, and 
about the man, Jesus. 

Men and women who propound liberal ideas are usually de- 
serted when things come to a showdown. They are very un- 
popular when they attack the status quo, because most people 
do not want to give up the ways of their ancestors, even if giving 
up such ways will mean progress. 

What should be our answer to such people who constantly 
oppose liberal ideas and the liberal ways of doing things? Our 
answer should be based upon our liberal heritage—our heri- 
tage as true Universalists. For if we will always keep the 
history of our great Church in mind, then we will always wel- 
come change if it means the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber of people concerned. The Universalist Church was founded 
upon a protest and upon a challenge. That protest was one 
launched against Orthodox theology and the challenge was for 
the Orthodox Christians to try to prove that the new Univer- 
salist theology was wrong. 

When social legislation is proposed, then we, as true lib- 
erals, will say to ourselves. “Is such proposed legislation for the 
benefit of a large number of people?” Then, after careful thought 
and examination, if we find that it is for the benefit of the com- 
mon man, our action will be to accept the proposed change. 

For the last few years the world has been passing through 
perilous times. Even in this country of ours, which is supposed 
to be free from hatreds and injustices, we find freedom of speech 
being curbed and often denied. In the state of California one 
learns to his utter amazement that simply waving a red flag 
may mean arrest as a Communist, while in Jersey City Mayor 
Frank Hague and his henchmen have forbidden some of our most 
brilliant statesmen the right to speak, even when they have been 
granted speaking permits. One could go on telling of more of 
such denials to personal liberty, but the examples I have offered 
should serve to prove my point, namely, that liberalism is at 
stake in the world today and that this country is no exception. 

The greatest curse that we, as liberals, have to face today is 
that curse of curses, Fascism. There is greater danger from this 
ism than from any other one source. We must be alive and 
awake both spiritually and physically to the danger that this 
bloodthirsty political doctrine presents. If needs be, we must 
band together and fight to curb the tide that has been sweeping 
almost every country in Europe today toward Fascism. 

Let us, as liberals, align ourselves with any group which we 
find working for the preservation of religious and political free- 
dom. The liberal forces of the world must unite and take a 
decided stand against all forms of autocracy. They must stand 
together now or go down under the iron heel of a European Fas- 
cist Dictatorship. 

* * * 

They tell us the pioneers have passed never to return because 
the frontiers are no more. It may be the frontiers known to the 
men who laid deep and strong the foundations of American civili- 
zation have gone never to return, but the frontiers in the land of 
the spirit remain with us evermore. Never before have we stood 
more in need of pioneers on these frontiers. The things that do 
appear here below will pass away; not so the things of the spirit 
world. These are eternal.— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 

* * * 

Mark Twain once said that he had no prejudices of any 
kind. All he wanted to know about a man was that he was a 
human being—nothing worse than that could be imagined! This 
is the view of the pessimist. The optimist would put it the other 
way around—that if a man is a human being, that’s good enough 
for anybody. In either case, we have the same basic truth—that 
humanity is one.— Unity. 
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THE MID-WEST INSTITUTE 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

For several years the board of the Mid-West Institute has 
felt itself severely handicapped in arranging Institute affairs by a 
lack of funds. Few materials could be purchased and faculty 
could be given little more than board and room expenses. We 
wish to draw faculty members from a wider area than the Mid- 
West or the Universalist-Unitarian ministry. We want to 
broaden the curriculum and the Institute activities, making it an 
ever more vital experience to our young people. This requires 
not only a greater income than that from registration fees and 
occasional gifts, but a more stable and certain income. For these 
reasons we are trying to put the Mid-West Institute on a mem- 
bership basis, as has been successfully done with Eastern in- 
stitutes. Four types of annual membership are offered: regular 
at one dollar, associate at three, sustaining at five and patron 
at ten dollars. Payment of fifty dollars gives lifelong member- 
ship. Any of these classes gives the holder full membership 
privileges and the opportunity to enroll in summer courses on 
payment of only one additional dollar. 

Will all who read these words help us by urging people 
to support the Mid-West Institute by taking out memberships 
now? Probably young people will be most interested in the 
regular annual membership, but there must be individuals in 
every church who would be glad of the opportunity to help with 
a sustaining or patron or life membership. Active organizations 
might like to contribute in this way, perhaps assigning the 
membership to a delegate to the summer session. Please help 
us with this campaign to give the Mid-West Institute new means. 
of dealing with growing needs. Help push the matter now so we 
can better plan for the summer. Applications for membership 
accompanied by the fee should be addressed to the secretary, 
Mrs. Harmon M. Gehr, 2345 Adams Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Isabel A. Gehr. 


* * 


OUR GREAT TASK AS TEACHERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The thinkers of today have come to the crossroads, they 
cannot think or teach the old dogma, and the building of a new 
road is always beset with dangers as well as adventure. 

In teaching I find that one of the greatest difficulties is re- 
placing the old outmoded ideas with new vital principles, and 
doing it in such a manner as not to lose or upset the student be- 
fore I am well on my way to accomplish the end for which I am 
striving. . 

It is a little like tearing down an old dike to build a new. 
The dike, without the water back of it, would be simple enough 
to remove and replace, but what are you to do with the water 
while you build a new wall? Around each student I see a stone 
dike, built by conscientious parents and dutiful teachers, and 
back of that dike a strong stream of emotion ever looking for an 
opening through which to make a break. 

These students come from churches of all denominations, 
but very few have had a wall built for them that will stand the 
pick and shovel gang of everyday living and particularly the 
dynamite of scientific teaching they will receive in the colleges of 
their choice. 

My one hope in teaching high school and junior college stu- 
dents is that I can send them on their way to higher education 
with a God and a faith that science can prove, not destroy, and 
with ideals that can be felt and lived, not something to pack away 
with their dolls and marbles, discarded because they are not 
practical. 

And now back to the wall. No one would destroy the ideals 
of any youth with one quick stroke. And yet these young people 
need a new conception of God and of Christian principles, or 
rather a new application. Every stone in their wall stands for 


some thought, either received from someone else or acquired 
through experience, and every stone removed from that wall must 
‘be replaced immediately with either a new stone or the old one 
polished up. No one has the right to destroy one single thought 
of another human being unless he can give in return some thought. 
that is better. A 

Let us consider carefully the power of this stream of emotion: 
that must be conserved and controlled behind dikes, and, while: 
giving the new thought, weave in enough of the old so that there: 
will be understanding between this generation and the old. 

Edith M, Crouch. 
Vista, Calif. 
* * 


OBLIVESCENCE TO THE FRONT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Now that we are launched on a new project as a Fellowship 
of Learners I am impressed by the amazing speed with which 
some already seem to have mastered the elements of the educa- 
tional processes involved (or perhaps assume that we of the 
general readers have). 

In this topsyturvy world it now seems that the wise mem 
come from the West instead of the East, and having graduated 
from the elementary departments of the Fellowship, send us 
from the dinosaurian etymological department, gargantuan 
headliners for our edification. 

Consequently we were compelled to scurry to the “‘barrel’’ to 
couple up some of our monosyllabic discourses created for those 
who “read while they run”’—but who now if they wish to enjoy 
the Fellowship will have to cease their running and bring along 
their Bibles—oh! I oblivesce—I mean their Websters. 

So with no desire to be tagging along at the end of the parade 
I hasten to advise that I am planning a “triology”’ on the general 
theme of Steganography which will bear a sub-title of Obscurium 
per obscurius. 

The titles of the three volumes will be: 1. The Amnesia of 
the Obligatory. 2. The Umbulatory of the Peripatetic. 8. The 
Senescence of the Octogenarian. These will be bound uniform 
with my famous Essay on Silence, a copy of which (Lilliputian 
form) I enclose. 

Oblivescence — dynamogetenic — psychasthenics — 
ergograph—whew! what a quartet for one poor little essay (and 
a mighty good one too). 

Ernest H. Carriti. 

Brooklyn, Pa. 


P.S&. I have oblivesced to say that I think it would make a - 


good selling point in the next campaign for new readers for the 


Leader to offer the premium of a calf-bound unabridged copy of ° 


Webster. It would be useful—it might be necessary. 


* cS 
FATHER GILLIS TO THE DICTATORS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


When we read such words as those that I quote below there - 
must come a realization that the Universalist ideal is gaining - 


ground. It is inspiring indeed to know that Father James M. 
Gillis, C. S. P., editor of The Catholic World, is the author. 

““Man is born to be free and he will be free! Hear, O ye 
dictators! Learn in time, ease up on the regimentation of human 
beings, release the enchained spirit of man, reintroduce freedom, 
liberty, self control, slowly if you think you must, but in the end, 
completely. There can be only one limit to the right of man to 
seek happiness in whatever way he pleases. That limit is the will 
of God. And that is no limit. In His will is our happiness.” 


This is the best evidence of the growing concern over the - 


worth of every human personality. To doubt it is to endorse 
Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin. 
J. Stewart Diem. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Our Library Desk 


Some Will Agree—Some Won’t 


None Other Gods. By W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft. Introduction by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. (Harper and Brothers. $1.00.) 


To followers of the Oxford Conference 
this book will have a familiar appeal. In 
his presentation of ‘‘the basis and content 
of Christian life’’ and the Christian answer 
‘to modern problems Visser ’*t Hooft relies 
ultimately on faith, on God revealed 
through Christ, as witnessed in the Bible 
and interpreted by the Church. He inter- 
prets and defines his terms so one doubts 
not his meaning but its practicality. He 
insists that all individuals must choose 
some ultimate authority, which can be 
only God. To understand the Bible 
we must approach it with “an attitude of 
expectancy and a silencing of preconceived 
ideas.”’ Jesus cannot be understood be- 
cause he “cannot be fitted in with our 
standards and conceptions.’’ Consequent- 
ly we must choose between him and our- 
selves as we are. From the highly critical 
discussion of religions, Religion and God, 
God alone emerges valid. The necessary 
corollary is that we must reveal God to all 
people as He was revealed to us. 

Separation from God is the root of our 
troubles today. The Church’s main func- 
tion is giving the message of God in rela- 
tion to our present situation. The Chris- 
tian Community must ‘“‘put every problem 
in its full Biblical setting, that is, in the 
light of the whole history of God with 
men.” It must challenge Christians to be 
conscious members of one world-wide 
body accepting only “the totalitarian 
claim of Christ.” 

The analysis of modern problems is so 
penetrating as to make the answer seem 
impractically other-worldly. There is no 
“Christian West’ united by common 
ideals; Christianity is a minority affair 
already on the defensive. Can our democ- 
racies based on certain conceptions of God 
and man survive as these suppositions are 
dropped? Visser ’t Hooft says we must 
seek the Kingdom and go into a pagan 
world as missionaries working for a Chris- 
tianity which stands alone; then all will 
be right. Modern mass movements are 
the most formidable challenge to Chris- 
tianity; our only answer can be the revi- 
talized Christian Church. His acute dis- 
cussion of the universities’ increasing fail- 
ure to “Christianize intellect,” to unify 
truth, ends with a plea for a Christian 
Professors Movement. In the thoroughly 
illustrated chapter condemning the modern 
philosophy that life is divine, Visser ’t 
Hooft substitutes with hair-splitting nicety 
the joys of life as the gift of God. 

Visser *t Hooft has presented his point 
of view excellently. His smooth easy style, 
while neither spectacular nor dull, is sparse, 
meaty and orderly. He is a master of the 
theological trick of carrying his arguments 


to principles beyond argument or proof 
and claiming their necessary acceptance 
on faith because “God does not want our 
lazy acceptance of something obvious 
and self-evident.’’ His subtle hair-split- 
ting arguments and his relentless move- 
ment from premise to conclusion (both 
conceived on faith) through shrewd 
analysis of practical problems, are down- 
right amazing. The book is a fascinating 
example of ‘‘theo-logic.”’ 

I cannot see that he has answered any 
of his brilliantly analyzed problems. His 
ultimate solutions need more adequate 
means than he has attempted to describe. 
He jumps too suddenly from the practical 
to the abstract. Reinhold Niebuhr in his 
introduction says the book will be helpful 
to youth for ‘facing contemporary per- 
plexities in the light of an historic faith.” 
The youth I know want less faith and more 
facing. Of course Visser ’t Hooft answers 
them by saying that Christianity cannot 
accept salvation by a concrete program 
but only by God. 

Well—some people will agree, some 
won’t. It is controversial material with 
one side very well presented. 

Isabel A. Gehr. 
* Ed 
Definitely Frightening 


Cross and Swastika, the ordeal of the 
German Evangelical Church. By Dr. 
Arthur Frey. Introduction by Dr. 
Karl Barth, translated by J. Strathearn 
McNab. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


Respect for the rights of others to wor- 
ship as they think best is a cardinal tenet 
of liberal religion as it is of democratic 
government. Upholders of liberal re- 
ligion and democracy cannot but be pro- 
foundly moved by this book. Clearly and 
without rancor it presents apparently com- 
plete pictures of State-worship and God- 
worship in Germany and the history of 
their conflict. The book is unusually di- 
rect; Dr. Barth says it has the quality of a 
woodeut. To the author the issue is as 
simple as the medieval conflict between 
Christ and anti-Christ. Without question 
this presentation of the desire of multitudes 
to worship the God of their fathers in the 
face of powerful opposition will win sym- 
pathy and support for their cause from wide 
circles of thoughtful Americans. 

From another point of view the book is 
definitely frightening. Like ‘‘None Other 
Gods’”’ it offers no alternative to either of 
two absolutisms, both of which prophesy 
new Dark Ages. Repeatedly Dr. Frey as- 
serts that the German Confessional Church 
is duplicating the spirit of the Reformation. 
One cannot deny it when he recalls that 
the Reformation also substituted one form 
of spiritual tyranny for another. While 
respecting the courage of the Confessional 
Church one need not revere all that it is 
upholding. Its view is partial and ex- 


clusive, as is the outlook of the present 
German state, as was the mind of John 
Calvin. It is “‘believe this, or else . . .!’’ 
If to be ecumenical is to superimpose by 
force one idea of God, Jesus and the 
Church, and permit no further freedom, 
then the German Church is in the ecu- 
menical tradition. The mind of liberalism, 
particularly, is abhorred. Indeed, in 
“Cross and Swastika’ a good case is made 
for the development of Nazism from the 
liberalism of the nineteenth century! It 
is a little hard to understand how doves 
beget dragons! Although the author soft- 
pedals it we learn that methods of modern 
scholarship and research are positively 
worthless as applied to God’s Word. It is 
logical. ‘‘God’s Word was humanized, it 
was made subject to human knowledge. 

. . . The clearest indication of how far 
man went in his faith in himself, in his folly, 
is the fact that he did not shrink from 
subjecting even the Word of God to his 
so modest and even pitiful bits of knowl- 
edge.”’ What God’s Word is, apart from 
an infallible Bible, justification by faith, 
and the corpus of Reformation doctrine, 
Dr. Frey does not say. 

The financial link which still binds the 
German state and church together is barely 
mentioned. Should not this also be an im- 
portant part of the testimony? 

One exceedingly interesting portion of 
the book is the detailed account of the 
development of the religion of National 
Socialism. I have in no other volume seen 
it set forth so completely. The religion of 
God’s Word is facing a formidable rival. 
By both parties, however, freedom of the 
human spirit, dearly bought and barely 
won, is seriously threatened. 

Harmon M. Gehr. 


sare 


Getting Acquainted with Our Friends 
in France. By Sarah G. Klein. (Rev- 
ell Company. 60 cents.) 


Increasingly educational groups are 
leaning toward short units of study on 
various themes for different age groups. 
Whether it be church school, week-day 
school, vacation school, makes little dif- 
ference. 

We who believe that international good 
will and world friendship are possible and 
ean be both taught and caught will wel- 
come the suggestions offered by Miss 
Klein in this unit on getting acquainted 
with French children, ways, living, etc. 
Planned for juniors, it contains a variety 
of stories, suggestive activities, projects, 
and a bibliography, with each lesson. 
eGory 


A CORRECTION 

Russell L. Dicks’ booklet ““When You 
Call on the Sick,” published by Harper and 
Brothers, is not free, as announced in the 
Dee. 31 issue of the Leader. The cost is 
fifty cents. A confusing announcement in 
the Publishers Weekly misled our book room 
staff. —H. H.L. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


SUFFOLK BOYS AND GIRLS SAY 
“THANK YOU’’ 


Before sending them on their way Mrs. 
Willis, the principal of our school in Suf- 
folk, Va., shared with us the fifteen or 
more letters which pupils had written to 
as many Universalist church schools thank- 
ing them for their Christmas gifts. We 
are glad to print a few of these at this 
time when our schools are in the midst of 
planning the American Friendship Pro- 
gram. 


Dear Friends: 

It gives me the greatest of pleasure to 
write you and tell you about our Christmas 
program. We had songs and recitations. 
Next we had a play about the “Christmas 
Gold” and then in the center of the room 
we had a beautiful Christmas tree, which 
was decorated by the pupils of the school. 
Then some of the children gave out the 
presents which were on the tree. We 
thank you all for the beautiful things that 
were sent to help each and every one. 
They made us all very, very happy. And 
so again I say thank you all for every thing. 

From a pupil of Jordan School, 

To my many friends. 

Cad Jones, Jr. 


Dear Friends: 

Iam writing you to let you hear from me. 
I am in school and hope you are in school. 
I am in the 5th grade. We are having a 
wonderful time down here. 

We are very thankful for what you and 
your friends sent down here for the children 
for Christmas. You do not know how 
thankful we are. We are wishing to see 
you during the year. The little children 
were very thankful for their toys, so are 
the older ones. We were very glad when 
Christmas came. I hope you had a won- 
derful Christmas. Please write me back 
as quick as you can. I am closing now so 
good by. 

From a friend, 
E. Avilla M. Johnson. 


Dear Friends: 

I am now in school and am very glad 
that I have the opportunity to go because 
some children are willing to go but their 
parents are not able to send them. I go to 
Jordan school. I’m in the eighth grade; 
this is my last year here I hope. 

I am writing you to show my apprecia- 
tion towards you for some of the things you 
sent here for the children in our school. 
There is a group of small children who 
have parents and some who don’t. Iamso 
glad that there is some one who cares for 
them. The things you all sent here for 
them were very useful and I for one appre- 
ciate the things you have done to make 
each and every one of our parents happy 
in our homes. I hope some day that we 
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INCIDENT 


Once riding in old Baltimore, 
Heart-filled, head-filled with glee, 
I saw a Baltimorean 

Keep looking straight at me. 


* * 
* * 
* * 
+ * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* Now I was eight and very small, e 
* And he was no whit bigger, - 
* And so I smiled, and he poked out * 
* His tongue, and called me ‘‘Nigger.”” * 
* ok 
* * 
a * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 


I saw the whole of Baltimore 
From May until December. 
Of all the things that happened there 
That’s all that I remember. 
Countee Cullen. 
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may be able to do something to prove how 
very glad we are to have friends like you. 
May God bless you. 
Sincerely yours, 


Marie Goodman. 
* * 


CERTIFICATES OF PROGRESS 


Acting as agent for the International 
Council of Religious Education, we have 
during this past week sent to Mrs. Ray- 
mond Jordan, a teacher in our Brockton, 
Mass., church school, her First Certificate 
of Progress. To our knowledge this is the 
first certificate issued to a Universalist. 

Many Universalists are the possessors of 
the Standard Leadership Training Di- 
ploma issued by the International Council 
during the past ten or fitfeen years. But 
several years ago the system of credits and 
diplomas was changed. Today there are 
several levels of leadership study, and each 
offers its own type of certificate of prog- 
ress. The First Certificate is granted 
when certain requirements are met, such 
as completing four First Series courses in a 
recognized leadership training school; 
active participation in the teaching pro- 
gram of your church for at least a year; 
attendance at a monthly teachers’ meet- 
ing; regular reading of a religious educa- 
tional periodical; personal spiritual train- 
ing and growth, etc. 

It is this First Certificate of Progress 
which has just been awarded Mrs. Jor- 
dan. We commend her for her desire to 
equip herself for more effective work in her 
church. We congratulate her church on 
having such an actively interested teacher. 

And we commend the idea and effort to 
all other teachers. For information as to 
how you may receive one of these certifi- 
cates, write to your Secretary of Leader- 
ship Education, 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Harriet G. Yates. 


A WORLD FAMOUS SINGER 


Some years ago the billboards of the 
Elmwood Music Hall of Buffalo were filled 
with the announcements of the concert. 
to be given by Roland Hayes, the famous: 
Negro tenor. For three days before the 
concert, tickets for standing room could 
not be bought. Hundreds of eager people: 
were turned away. These people were 
greatly disappointed, for they loved to- 
hear Roland Hayes sing. 

Roland Hayes has a beautiful tenor 
voice. He has sung all over America and in. 
nearly all the countries of Europe. He 
not only sings in Italian, French, German, 
and Spanish, but his interpretation of 
Negro spirituals cannot be equaled. Wher- 
ever he sings, in America or in Europe, he 
attracts great crowds of people, for he is. 
one of the greatest living tenor singers. 

After one of his concerts a man said to 
him: “‘T have listened to all the great singers. 
of the world, but when I hear you sing, I 
get something more than I do from their 
singing. What is it?” Hayes could not 
answer that question then, but it set him 
to thinking. That night he came to the 
conclusion that his voice possessed a unique 
quality that was the peculiar gift of voice 
that God had given his race. His voice 
would be different from the voices of white 
people because he was a Negro. Then he 
realized that this was the task God had 
given him to do—to add to the melodies of 
the world the unique music of the Negro 
race. From the time he came to that de- 
cision, he has never swerved from fulfilling 
that great purpose. (From “Trails of 


Discovery.’’) 
* * 


PAMPHLETS FOR YOUR AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


The following pamphlets published by 
the Commission on Interracial Co-opera- 
tion are excellent source materials for 
pupils and leaders in our church schools 
who are soon to embark on an adventure in 
friendship. Send to the G. 8. S. A. for 
them, enclosing payment with order. 

Singers in the Dawn, a Brief Anthology 
of American Negro Poetry. Sketches. 
of forty American Negro poets with 
selections from their works. 24 pages.. 
10 cents; by mail 13 cents. 

Recent Trends in Race Relations,. 
twelve-page booklet. 3 cents; by mail 
5 cents. 

America’s Tenth Man, a brief survey of 
the Negro’s part in American history.. 
15 pages, 3 cents; by mail 5 cents. 

The Quest for Understanding, what to: 
teach children regarding race relations. 
and how. (Though planned for day 
school teachers many suggestions are ap— 
plicable to church school teaching.) 24 
pages. 10 cents; by mail 13 cents. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“THE MEDITATIONS OF A CIRCUIT 
RIDER 


A short time ago, along with my col- 
leagues in North Carolina, I received a 
request for a short article. This was to 
-be published in The Christian Leader and 
was to deal with my particular contribu- 
tion to the North Carolina work. The 
‘emphasis was to be on the human interest 
- side of said work. I began to meditate. 

It was essential that I should analyze the 
‘entire situation. What was its purpose, 

this work in the South? How was I con- 
tributing to that purpose? 

As I see it, the purpose of this work is 
~to furnish an organization which can and 
‘does stand for the liberal ideal. We are 

faced on the one hand by an antiquated, 
-anthropomorphic, salvationist type of 
Christianity. Its influence has permeated 
the psychology of the whole section. One 
notices its deadening clutch most at times 
-of trouble, illness and death. We are also 
faced, on the other hand, by the influence 
-of institutions whose very roots are im- 
bedded in a psychology of race and class 
differentiation and discrimination. These 
conditions imply, to me at least, the need 
for some organization whose purpose is to 
promote enlightenment and the inculca- 
tion of justice and tolerance which accom- 
panies it. The Universalist Church has 
the framework adequate to fit it for such a 
purpose. It believes in the Fatherhood 
of God, the Brotherhood of Man, the au- 
thority of Truth and freedom of thought 
and action. With the proper incentive it 
can do much. 

There comes to me the thought: “Just 
-where do you, as an individual, fit into 
this picture?” I must not only minister 
as well as I am able to the needs of those 
who have accepted the basic premises of 
the Universalist Church, but I must also 
be a voice making articulate the inherent 
demands of that purpose. It isnot enough 
that Universalists be made aware of the 
full implications of their faith; I must do 
what I can to make justice, decency and 
progress operative in the community as a 
~whole. That must be my contribution. 

Then to my mind comes the searching 
‘question: ‘“What have you done to accom- 
‘plish such a task?” Not as much as I 

could wish, but something, at any rate. 

When I came to North Carolina some- 
‘thing over three years ago I was an un- 
known quantity. The church had been 
here for some time and yet, from some of 
the questions asked me, I should have 
‘supposed it to be as little known as myself. 

“Preacher, is your church something 
like the Holiness Church?” ‘Did you say 

it was called University Church?” ‘Do 
your people believe in Christ?’’ ‘Do you 
believe in baptism?” ‘Do you believe 
in the Bible?” 


I wrote a sermonette for a local paper 2t 
the editor’s request. He published it 
and informed the reading public that I was 
the minister of the Congregational church. 

I wish to say here that I do not blame 
my predecessors for this condition. The 
community as a whole had not bothered 
to become acquainted with organized 
liberal Christianity. It was to them 
simply one of those strange minority re- 
ligious groups, and merited little attention. 
Through the mediums of personal con- 
tacts, a reasonable amount of publicity of 
the right sort, furnished by the friendly 
news staff of the local daily, and participa- 
tion in civic causes, I have eliminated some 
of this misinformation. 

All who have heard my sermons, funeral 
services or public addresses know that 
I am, theologically, a present-day liberal. I 
have, moreover, always stressed the neces- 
sity for a genuine respect and understand- 
ing of all sincere manifestations of religious 
belief, whether they be Christian or other- 


wise. I have opposed intolerance and 
discrimination of all types. I have urged 
always that men seek to know the truth, 
that they might be freed thereby to func- 
tion more effectively. 

I have served as the secretary of a 
citizens’ committee whose purpose was to 
eliminate vice and to foster clean, efficient 
government in the city of Kinston. I am 
secretary of the Amity Council, the local 
organization of the National Conference 
of Jews and Christians. This year, I am 
leader of the study group of the P. T. A. of 
the Southwood Consolidated School in the 
Woodington section. The purpose of these 
three organizations is to promote conditions 
which will lead to more intelligent living. 
I am also the present editor of The Tar 
Heel Universalist, which is published “in 
the interest of organized liberal religion in 
the South.” 

As an individual minister I try to do my 
small part toward accomplishing some- 
thing of the liberal idea. As individual 
members of the denomination all can do 
their part by helping to keep alive the work 
in North Carolina. 

George M. Lapoint. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ATTENTION ALUMNI! 
Historical Exhibit 


Memories of days gone by will be re- 
vived by an exhibit of historical items 
during the Lynn Convention. While 
some material is available from the files 
of the National Union, this will be sup- 
plemented by items provided by alumni 
and local unions. 

Photographs of national, state, and dis- 
trict gatherings are especially desirable. 
Pictures of the more recent national con- 
ventions are at hand, also those of the 
Portland meetings in 1902 and 1911. 
Buttons, badges, programs, pennants, 
charts, cups, old minute-books, scrap- 
books—there are many kinds of memora- 
bilia. We already have leads on some 
material and will announce acquisitions as 
they come to light. 

Later, specific instructions will be given 
as to where exhibit items should be sent. 
One suggestion about photographs—be 
sure to indicate on the back (or by affi- 
davit) such data as Where, When, What, 
and Whom—naming prominent persons. 
Anyway, search for historical items now. 
It willentertain you these winter evenings. 


Calling the Roll 


More than five hundred names and ad- 
dresses of former unioners are already at 
hand as a result of an appeal by the Alumni 
Convention Committee. Mrs. Dorothy 
Macdonald Harrison, secretary of the 
committee, has been indexing these people 
in a way that will facilitate enlistment of 
and support through special abilities. 


These 500 names are just a beginning. 
A roll of every living Y. P. C. U. alumnus 
would run into the thousands. A sizable 
fraction of this number can be listed on 
the Golden Anniversary Roll through the 
co-operation of local and state secretaries, 
ministers, and the alumni themselves. 
Readers of Onward probably know of 
alumni living in places where there are no 
Universalist churches and of persons un- 
likely to know of the enlistment campaign. 
Send their names to Headquarters. Most 
local unions have on file the old records. 
Have some former member look them 
over to help compile a list of enthusiastic 
unioners of former years; with a little 
patient inquiry present addresses can be 
obtained. 

In succeeding issues of Onward a page is 
to be devoted to alumni interests under 
the editorship of Robert F. Needham, 
10 Winthrop Street, Arlington, Mass. 
Through articles, pictures, anecdotes and 
other material this page will fire the en- 
thusiasm of former unioners for attendance 
at the Lynn Convention. We should like 
to hear from every alumnus who plans to 
attend. (Reprinted from January issue 
of Onward.) 

* * * 

If you are a former member of the Y. P. 
C. U. you will probably want to receive 
copies of Onward which will contain this 
interesting material. The subscription 
price is 25 cents per year and should be 
sent to the National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Come on, alumni, and 
sign up now! 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


EFINITE arrangements haye been 
made whereby the congregations of 
the two Universalist churches in Lowell 
will worship together in union services. 
At a parish meeting of the First Church on 
Hurd Street on Jan. 9, the invitation of 
Grace Church that the two groups work 
and worship together in Grace Church was 
accepted. The final Sunday service at the 
Hurd Street church was held on Jan. 15, 
and the first meeting of the two groups in 
Grace Church will be on Jan. 22. The two 
pastors will continue in service, Rev. Isaac 
Smith as regular minister, and Mr. O. 
Herbert McKenney as assistant pastor. 
On the evening of Dec. 5, the president, 
treasurer, and superintendent of the Con- 
vention went to Lowell, at the invitation 
of the officials of the First Church, for a 
conference upon the general Universalist 
situation in the city and the condition of 
the property and the affairs of the First 
Church in particular. The past year has 
been a successful year at the old Hurd 
Street church. Under the leadership of 
Mr. McKenney as student-pastor, and 
the wise administration of parish business 
by the officials, the church has made a 
commendable record. In spite of the 
damage done the building by the Septem- 
ber hurricane, all repairs have been made 
and paid for without outside assistance. 
The Convention officials recommended 
the step which has now been taken. Both 
church groups are to be congratulated 
upon the statesmanlike manner in which 
they face the new day, and every Univer- 
salist friend of our Lowell group will ex- 
tend hearty wishes for their success. 

It is a delight, too, to report what has 
just happened in the Framingham church, 
where D. Stanley Rawson is the student 
pastor. Jonathan Hervey, a loyal member 
of Bethany Church, recently presented to 
the society the generous sum of $1,000. 
At ninety years of age, Mr. Hervey thought 
his gift to the church would probably 
never be of greater service than at the 
present time. At a meeting of the parish 
it was voted to apply $500 of the gift 
upon the mortgage. The other $500 was 
given to the Ladies’ Association. The 
women, in turn, have paid $100 of their 
share on the mortgage, and $400 will be 
used for current bills. The Ladies’ As- 
sociation has also given the church school 
new song books in memory of Mrs. Abbie 
Hervey, who was a teacher in the school. 
It was further voted to request the State 
Convention to cancel the remaining pay- 
ments due the church in the pledged as- 
sistance from the Convention. 

Here are several fine sentences from the 
letter of the parish clerk, A. F. Roach, 
which are appreciated by the Convention 
officials: ‘‘We are not able to reimburse the 


State Convention for those payments al- 
ready received, although we wish we were. 
We thank the Convention for their much 
needed help. Although we are not any 
better off as to income than we were, we 
feel that there are other churches that 
need this money much more than we do at 
present.” ; 

Mr. Rawson, the pastor, has been ill wit 
influenza and was unable to take his ser- 
vice on Jan. 8. Mrs. Rawson, however, 
stepped into her husband’s place, con- 
ducted the worship service, and preached a 
sermon on ‘“‘Why Do You Go to Church?” 
to the great delight of the congregation. 
Mrs. Rawson, who is a graduate of Emer- 
son College, received a fine write-up in the 
Framingham News. 

Here also is a word about our church in 
Amesbury which belongs in the same cheer- 
ing category as these items concerning 
Lowell and Framingham. Last June, 
when the church was about to close for the 
summer recess, there was very grave doubt 
as to whether the church could or should 
attempt to continue. The State Super- 
intendent and George Upton, a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Conven- 
tion, were present in the congregation and 
at a business meeting of the parish on 
Sunday, June 19. At the earnest sugges- 
tion of Mr. Upton, the society voted to 
reopen on Sept. 11 and do its best for 
another year. On Sept. 11, Rev. Clarence 
L. Eaton, who had just resigned from his 
pastorate at North Weymouth, went to 
Amesbury and started in on an experi- 
mental period of a few weeks. In response 
to his services at the church, and, even 
more, to his pastoral activities, the con- 
gregations began to grow. The State 
Convention showed its practical interest, 
and today it is definitely assured that the 
Amesbury church will go on through to 
June 30. 

By the close co-operation of the churches 
in North Weymouth and Assinippi with 
the officials of the State Convention, the 
situation in these two places is steadily 
shaping up for a bright future. It was the 
hope of those in charge that these par- 
ishes might be united under the pastorate 
of a strong, resident pastor, who couid 
give his full time to the work. 

Until the acceptable man can be found 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. and Mrs. Harmon Gehr of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, spent a brief Christmas holiday 
in Chicago with Mrs. Gehr’s parents. 
Victor A. Friend, president of the Bos- 
ton Universalist Club, is arranging a special 
program of the club for Feb. 18 in honor of 


for this field, William E. Gardner, execu-- 
tive secretary of the National Y. P. C. U., 
is serving as minister at North Weymouth, 
and, beginning on Jan. 22, Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster of South Weymouth and Wey- 
mouth Landing will take Assinippi under 
his care. The Assinippi church, finding it 


difficult to meet current bills and at the 


same time repair its heating plant, which is. 
in great need of attention, was consider- 
ing discontinuing services until warmer 
weather. At a meeting on Sunday, Jan. 
8, there was such unanimous expression. 
for the continuance of the services that it 
was decided not to close. When Mr. Web- 
ster learned this he offered to take Assi- 
nippi on with his other two churches. The 
church school will have its Sunday sessions. 
at 12.30, and the preaching service will 
follow at 1.30 p. m. 

The great hurricane of September did. 
great damage to many church properties. 
The Universalist church in our state which 
suffered the most, probably was the church 
in Foxboro. As in so many disasters, how- 
ever, there are beautiful experiences which 
reveal the generosity and helpfulness of the 
human heart. When the churches in Ohio 
heard of what had happened here, they 
collected $78 and sent it along to be given 
to the church or churches most urgently in 
need. The Executive Committee of the 
Convention considered the matter at its: 
meeting on Jan. 3, and decided that no 
place deserved this help more than Fox- 
boro. Dr. Cummins, to whom the check 
for $73 came, has forwarded it to the 
treasurer of the church in Foxboro, Hobart. 
Smart. The Massachusetts Convention 
expresses its sincere thanks to the Ohio 
friends, as the Foxboro church will heartily 
do. While the church was compelled to 
place a mortgage on the property in order 
to secure from the local bank at once the 
necessary funds for repairs, the people of 
the town, many of whom are connected 
with other church organizations, have been 
more than generous with their gifts. 

At the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
church, on Wednesday, Jan. 4, it was re- 
ported that $852 had been given to the 
special “‘steeple removing’ fund. The 
total cost of the repairs necessitated by the 
storm was about $2,100. From funds in 
the possession of the parish the entire bill 
has been met. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins and as a tribute 
to his great work in building the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church. 


Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, one of our cir- 
cuit-riding preachers in North Carolina, 
was at Universalist Headquarters Jan. 12. 
With Mrs. Ulrich and children he is visit- 
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ing Rev. Helene Ulrich at 129 Manchester 
St., Leominster, Mass. He preached at 
the Beacon Church, Brookline, Jan. 15. 


Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
broadcast on the WLW Church Forum 
program on Sunday, Jan. 15. Mr. Olson 
will speak at nine a. m. over radio station 
WSAI on Sunday, Jan. 22, for the Press 
Radio Bible Service, Inc. WSAI operates 
on 1330 ke. 


Dr. Cummins, Dr. Ratcliff, Mr. Em- 
mons, Miss Richardson, Mrs. Wood, Mrs. 
Taylor, Miss Andrews, Miss Yates, Mr. 
Gardner, Rev. Benj. B. Hersey. and Dr. 
Lalone met at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Jan. 12-18, as the Council of Executives, 
and had a most satisfactory meeting. 


Dr. Marion D. Shutter has been granted 
a leave of absence from the pastorate of the 
Universalist church in Minneapolis, Minn. 
He has been pastor of this church for the 
past fifty-two years. In his Christmas 
letter to his parishioners, he said, “I shall 
not be with you on Christmas Sunday nor 
for some time following.’”—Hmpire State 
Universalist. 


Dr. Robert Cummins, the General 
Superintendent, spoke at a dinner meeting 
of the Men’s Club of the First Independent 
Church of Gloucester, Mass., on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 11, and at a dinner meeting of the 
representatives of all the Lynn church 
societies and invited guests from the 
North Shore churches at the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Lynn, Mass., on 
Thursday, Jan. 12. 


Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woon- 
socket, R. I., has been kept from his pulpit 
for two Sundays by an attack of laryn- 
gitis. 

Rev. Raymond M. Scott of Blanchester, 
Ohio, and Miss Harriet E. Tracy of Mas- 
sena, New York, were married on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 4, at Painesville, Ohio. The 
ceremony was performed in the Methodist 
church, Rev. William C. Robinson officiat- 
ing. 

California 


Oakland.—Rev. Horton Colbert, pastor. 
At five p. m. on Sunday, Jan. 1, a candle- 
light service was held in the parlors of the 
church, which were filled to capacity. 
Mr. Colbert gave the New Year’s mes- 
sage. There was a brief meditation and 
the congregation sang favorite hymns. 
Then several of the young people passed 
around candles. The ceiling and wall lights 
were turned out, and the room was in 
darkness save for the light of the candles. 
Kenneth Spencer sang and piano, cello, 
and violin added to the occasion. Two 
young women were received into the fel- 
lowship, 

Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. The basketball team representing 
the Universalist church tied for first place 
with the team from St. Mary’s Ukranian 
Church in the first round of the Inter- 


Church series. The Universalists have won 
all games thus far in the second round. If 
there are other Universalist basketball 
teams, the Bridgeport team would like to 
enter into arrangements for a tournament 
for the Universalist championship. Any 
team willing to accept the challenge of the 
Bridgeport team should write to Ernest 
Anderson, Manager, 226 Prospect St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. Members of the Y. P. 
C. U. have accepted an invitation to at- 
tend the Friday evening service in the 
synagogue of the Orthodox Jews Jan. 20, 
and to be guests of the young people of the 
synagogue at a social and discussion 
gathering following. Later in the season 
Rabbi Harry Nelson and the young people 
of the synagogue will attend the Univer- 
salist morning service and a meeting of the 
Nie s Cy Us. 


Iowa 


Mitchellville—Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, pastor. The annual meeting, on the 
evening of Jan. 4, was the first since the 
adoption of the new constitution, and the 
following executive board was elected: 
Moderator, I. H. Woodrow; recording 
secretary, Miss Genevria Mason; financial 
secretary, F. C. Gabbert; treasurer, Mrs. 
Vivian Patterson; member for three years, 
Miss Ida Seems; two years, O. S. Nichol- 
son; one year, Miss Helen Graham. At the 
conclusion of the business session a gift of 
money was made to Mr. and Mrs. White- 
smith. During the last few months at- 
tendance at services has nearly trebled. 
The church school now has a supply of 
Beacon Hymnals. A supply of Hymns of 
the Spirit for the church services is hoped 
for soon. The Sunday evening forum 
meetings are bringing notable and instruc- 
tive speakers and are a growing success. 
The Thursday evening educational en- 
tertainments are also successful. A choir 
of fourteen voices has been formed and a 
choir chancel guild organized which will 
provide the choir with vestments. The 
first of a series of musical vespers on the 
fourth Sunday evening of each month will 
be given on Jan. 22. 


Massachusetts 


Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. The parish fair was held Dec. 7 
and 8. Each organization in the church 
was in charge or represented at some 
booth. At 6.30 the first night the men’s 
club served a turkey dinner to about 200 
people. This was followed by a one-act 
play given by the Hovey Players. On the 
second night a cafeteria supper was served 
followed by educational movies. About 
$400 was realized. The Universalist Guild 
is working out educational programs on 
the missionary and social service activities 
of the denomination for its meetings. 
Miss Harriet Yates was the speaker one 
evening. In the church school each class is 
studying one field of our missionary activi- 
ities. At a worship service Mr. Walker 
showed stereopticon slides and gave a brief 


talk on each picture. The Thanksgiving 
offering in church and school was sent to 
the Social Service League for distribution. 
Thanksgiving baskets were sent out by the 
Guild and other groups. The White 
Gifts service was held Dec. 11, and the 
gifts sent to Suffolk School. Other Christ- 
mas activities included a Christmas party 
for the whole parish on Dec. 22, from 6.80 
to 10.30 p.m. At Christmas the chancel 
was beautifully decorated. The pastor’s 
subject was “It Is No Dream,” and there 
were special Christmas carols and anthems 
by the choir. The church school session 
was held at five p. m. in a candle-lighted 
church with tableaus by the pupils de- 
picting the Prophecy, the Annunciation, 
the Shepherds, the Nativity, and the Wise- 
men, interpreted by Scripture readings by 
the pastor and Christmas carols, hymns, 
and anthems by the church choir. 

Arlington.—Rey. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. On Sunday, Jan. 15, there was a 
general exchange of pulpits among the 
ministers of Arlington, in which this 
church joined. The annual parish meeting 
will be held Wednesday evening, Jan. 25. 
On that evening a group of men headed by 
Albert Peirce will serve a dinner at 6.30. 
The annual meeting of the Men’s Club will 
be held Jan. 20 at eight p. m. Eldon Gray 
of the parish will speak on Japan, where he 
lived for some time. 

Attleboro.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, D. D., 
pastor. In November, the annual every 
member canvass was conducted by the men 
of the parish. On Noy. 22 the men’s club 
held a supper and meeting in the vestry. 
Christmas services were held on Dec. 18 
and during the week various Christmas 
parties were held. The Christmas sale 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Benev- 
olent Society conducted by various church 
school classes was very successful. Jan. 
8 the young people’s group entertained 
like groups from North Attleboro, Frank- 
lin and Foxboro, about seventy attending. 
This fellowship recently had as speaker 
Joseph Tse Fu Wang, a Chinese student at 
Brown University, and a native of Shang- 
hai. He spoke on “Youth in China To- 
day.” 


New Hampshire 


Dover.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
The annual parish meeting was held on 
Jan. 10. All reports denoted progress and 
the parish accounts are in the black. There 
has been a slight increase in average at- 
tendance. New officers were elected with 
J. Edward Richardson as moderator. Mrs. 
M. J. Cummings, a good Universalist all 
her life, born on Jan. 13, 1839, is still bright 
and active in her hundredth year. 

Manchester.—Rev. S. J. Willis, pastor. 
The Ladies’ Union, at the annual meeting 
in December, voted $500 to the church 
for 1939 and ordered a new art square for 
the ladies’ parlor. Officers for the year 
are: President, Mrs. Henry Stevens, vice- 
president, Mrs. Fred Holt, secretary, Miss 
Eva Barney, and treasurer, Mrs. George 
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Groves. A Christmas party was held in 
the vestry with about seventy in attend- 
ance. Three different church organiza- 
tions and several individuals generously 
remembered the ‘pastor and his wife. A 
group of young people attended the New 
England Get-together in Haverhill. Mr. 
Willis has been chosen the radio chaplain 
for February. 

Woodsville—Rev. A. W. Altenbern, 
pastor. The annual parish meeting was 
held in the vestry Jan. 4. Superintendent 
of Schools E. A. Janes was elected modera- 
tor,.as well as a trustee for three years, 
succeeding Dennis Rouhan. Mrs. Fred 
S. Wright, H. S. Mitchell, and Mrs. Mary 
D. Randall were re-elected clerk, treasurer 
and collector. Dennis Rouhan was elected 
deacon to succeed the late Frank E. Titus, 
and Lyman Wheelock was chosen auditor. 
Notwithstanding hurricane damage to the 
church and the expense of finding and 
settling a new minister, the year closed 
with bills paid and more than $200 in the 
treasury. The annual meeting of the 
Women’s League the following day re- 
sulted in the re-election of all officers. 
The League earned during 1938 $1,155.85, 
$460 representing the proceeds of the fair. 
There is to be a sharing of the work by the 
League and the Leagaide, an organization 
of the younger women, and a joint meet- 
ing is to be held. A Year Book is to be 
printed as soon as the committee has the 
program made up. Recommendations in 
the minister’s report included the formation 
of a church council, church-family suppers 
to promote fellowship, full co-operation 
with State and General Conventions, oc- 
casional evening services to interest new 
friends, and all possible aid and encourage- 
ment to the young people and the church 
school. The League of Youth will have 
charge of the service on Young People’s 
Day. The minister was one of three to 
discuss ‘‘The Place of Doctrinal Preach- 
ing” at the January meeting of the Con- 
necticut Valley Ministerial Association. 


New Jersey 


Newark.—Reyv. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
vastor. The annual meeting of the Union 
Universalist Society, generally known as 
the Church of the Redeemer, was preceded 
by a dinner attended by eighty. Dr. Etz, 
now entering upon his second year, pref- 
aced his report with the statement that the 
principle contained in the slogan, “The 
Friendly Church,’ adopted when he as- 
sumed charge, had been “more than 
realized.”’ He spoke of the continual at- 
tendance increase at Sunday morning ser- 
vices and commended especially the in- 
terest and activities of the Young People’s 
Christian Union. Tentative plans for the 
future, referred to by Dr. Etz, included or- 
ganization of a men’s club, a Bible study 
class and other educational groups. Ells- 
worth Dobson outlined plans for the clinics 
which will be based on the effort to ascer- 
tain public opinion on religious issues and 
church problems. Robert B. Stouten- 


burgh of Montclair succeeds Fred S. Carver 
of Short Hills as president of the parish. 
John W. Strahan of Maplewood was 
elected vice-president and Frank Eichhorn 
was chosen secretary. Newly-elected 
trustees are: Mr. Carver, Dr. Harry A. 
Schacter, Mrs. Harry F. Kussmaul of Ar- 
lington and Miss Saida Krementz s of 
Newark. Re-elected: Harold S. Latham 
of Arlington; Fred W. DeCamp, Newark; 


Sidney Curren, South Orange; Edward. 


S. Dobson, Millburn, and George E. Bat- 
lett, Elizabeth. Reports were read by Miss 
H. Maude Mayhew of Irvington, retiring 
secretary; Edward Dobson as treasurer; 
Mrs. Kussmaul collector; Mrs. Frederick 
Simon of Maplewood, for the Women’s 
Guild, and Miss Krementz for the Mission 
Circle. Miss May Schroeder reported for 
the Evening Auxiliary and Miss Margaret 
Burns for the Clara Barton Guild. The 
Latham Boys’ Club activities were re- 
viewed by James Eichhorn and those of 
Boy Scout Troop No. 10 by Scoutmaster 
Ellsworth S. Dobson of Millburn, who is 
treasurer of the New Jersey Universalist 
Convention and chairman for the series of 
Churchmanship Clinics. 


New York 


Little Falls—Rev. Howard B. Gilman, 
pastor. Three services were held at Christ- 
mas time. The first was an experiment 
with a midnight service on Christmas eve. 
The church was decorated with an ever- 
green background and colored lights. 
Across the front of the pulpit and chancel 
were many lighted candles. About forty 
people attended. At the regular Christmas 
morning service, the choir gave the Christ- 
mas cantata, “The Musie of Christmas,” 
which is made up of old and unfamiliar 
Christmas carols. Two months had been 
spent in preparation for this. The senior 
choir is composed of twenty young people 
from fourteen to twenty-one. A junior 
group of girls was organized and for this 
occasion gave several selections during the 
cantata. The Christmas pageant and 
candlelight service was held at five p. m. 
and was given by the members of the 
church school. 


New York, Divine Paternity.—Rev. 


S. E. Gerard Priestley, pastor. On Jan. 1 
eight new members were received. On 
Sunday, Jan. 8, Dr. Harry W. Laidler 
opened the second half of a series of Sun- 
day night lectures and socials. The speaker 
on Jan. 22 will be Dr. Gerhart H. Seger, 
former member of the German Reichstag 
and Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
Ta Kala Society gave an Astrological 
Dinner on Jan. 20 in the parish house. 
Through the generous interest of a number 
of friends, it has been made possible to 
open the Memorial Chapel every day for 
prayer and rest. A painting of St. Cecilia, 
the patron saint of music, has been pre- 
sented to the chapel by Miss Beatrice 
Cochran. It is the work of a distinguished 
French artist, J. G. Vibert, and was 
painted in 1859 for the Church of St. Ber- 


nard, in the parish of St. Denis, Paris. 
The two chairs and communion table in the 
chapel were used by Dr. Edwin Hubbell 
Chapin. 
* * 
WHO’S WHO 
Dr. Russell H. Stafford is minister of 
the Old South Church (Congregational), 
Boston. 
Rev. J. H. Peardon is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Chicopee, Mass. 
* * 


WASHINGTON LETTER 


An unusual demonstration was staged 
at the Union Station in Washington on the 
night of Jan. 10. Close friends of Dr. and 
Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins gathered to see 
them off on the nine p. m. Federal Express 
for Boston. The board of management, 
in session at the church that night, ad- 
journed and went to the station in a body. 
To see nine grave board members, each 
carrying a piece of Perkins baggage, file 
through the gates was a sight to make 
ticket-takers gasp. Showers of confetti 
followed the departing couple, as all were 
determined to lift the goodby out of the 
atmosphere of gloom. 

The last service on Jan. 8 closed with 
communion. A more dignified, touching 
service can not be imagined. In his beau- 
tiful address Dr. Perkins never mentioned 
his leaving. Nor when Dr. van Schaick 
made a brief address of appreciation on 
behalf of the congregation did he make any 
formal reply. He let his ministry of 
twelve years speak for itself. The mood of 
the congregation is of sorrow to lose Dr. 
and Mrs. Perkins and of determination to 
rally around their successors. 

Equally impressive was the joint lunch- 
eon of the Mission Circle and Ladies’ Aid, 
Jan. 10. It took the form of a tribute 
to Miss Rose C. Swart for her ninety-second 
birthday, which really came Jan. 14. Dr. 
Perkins made a special effort to be present, 
and sat on Miss Swart’s right. She was 
well, responsive, and carried it off as if 
she were a young woman. There was a 
birthday cake with two candles. Asked 
her secret of growing old, Miss Swart re- 
plied that perhaps it lay in “keeping an 
open mind and a warm heart.” 

Jo viae 


kX 


PRESCOTT HOUSE 


The Christmas season was an unusually 
happy one for the neighbors of Prescott 
Neighborhood House. The many gener- 
ous donations from the members of Divine 
Paternity and the Settlement’s many 
friends brought joy and good cheer. The 
Christmas gifts were confined to clothing 
for needy Protestant children. Thirty- 
one children were provided with clothing. 
A total of twenty-nine pairs of shoes, four 
snowsuits, four dresses, thirty-seven sets 
of underwear and twenty-four pairs of 
stockings was distributed. The school 
children who attended the lunches were 
given a special Christmas dinner. All 
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social clubs had Christmas parties and the 
children who attend the afternoon recrea- 
tional activities were given a party by Mrs. 
Philip V. R. Van Wyck, who has long 
been devoted to the work of this organiza- 
tion. On Friday, Dec. 23, a pageant based 
on the Gospel according to St. Luke 2:8 
through 20 and St. Matthew 2 : 2 through 
12 was presented by the children of the 
religious education groups. An effective 
background for the “Holy Family” was 
made by the intermediate art group. A 
one-act Christmas play was given by mem- 
bers of the Sunday Night Vespers. Candy 
and toys were distributed to all children. 
The regular daily program of Prescott 
Neighborhood House gives day care to 
fifteen pre-school children and serves a hot 
lunch to eighty-six school children each 
day. The afternoon recreational activities 
offer twenty-seven groups to children be- 
tween the ages of six and fourteen years, 
and Friday afternoons are given over en- 
tirely to religious education sponsored by 
the Protestant Teachers’ Association. 
For adults, classes in Home Hygiene and 
Care of the Sick and Problems of Child and 
Youth are held. There are an art club for 
adults and three social clubs for boys and 
girls, three mothers clubs, one co-ed club 
and one girls’ social club. All the senior 
and adult clubs join together in a self- 
governing House Council. The Sunday 
“Vesper Service’’ conducted by Rev. S. E. 
Gerard Priestley meets at six p. m. each 
Sunday, offering spiritual outlet to the 
heavy burdened of the neighborhood. 


* * 


ORDINATION OF LEROY A. CONG- 
DON 


At the evening service, Sunday, Jan. 8, 
LeRoy A. Congdon, minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Gardiner, Maine, 
was ordained to the Christian ministry. 

Many people prominent in the city and 
state and leading officials of the denomina- 
tion took part in the service. It was a 
beautiful service and well attended. Nor- 
man H. Trafton, chairman of the board of 
trustees, summed it all up as follows: 

“Ministers, church members, and public 
alike turned out to give Mr. Congdon an 
official welcome to the Christian ministry, 
to the First Universalist Church, and 
to Gardiner. Dr. Robert Cummins’ ad- 
dresses (‘The Genius of the Universalist 
Church’ and ‘Craftsman of the Soul’) 
over radio station WRDO in Augusta and 
at the ordination service respectively, 
were outstanding proclamations of the 
Universalist Church and of the Univer- 
salist ministry. Others taking part in the 
service were Rev. Myles Rodehaver, who 
conferred the fellowship of the Maine 
Universalist Convention, Mrs. Josephine 
B. Folsom, Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 
Rey. Edwin B. Cunningham, all of Uni- 
versalist churches in Maine, and several 
local persons including Mayor Edwin Ladd, 
Hon. Will C. Atkins, and Rev. Oscar 
Withee of the First Baptist Church.” 


The choir with Miss Arlene Kelly at the 
organ led in the service of music. A re- 
ception followed the service. 

Weare indebted to a Gardiner newspaper 
for the following: 

“There are too many rasping and sar- 
castic preachers. What we need is minis- 
ters radiating a positive note,” Dr. Cum- 
mins said. 

The Universalist minister should have 
characteristics that marked him, the 
speaker said, and among these were ‘an 
inquiring mind, a dogged determination to 
press on and a purposeful and reverent 
attitude.” 

His first responsibility should be a crea- 
tive message from his pulpit, for “there is 
no other single profession where a man 
can work so hard and go so far,”’ he said. 

He warned against appealing to emo- 
tions rather than to intellect, and he as- 
cribed many of the world’s present ills to 
the tendency to appeal to people’s feelings 
rather than their minds. 


Notices 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS’ 
MEETINGS 


Jan. 283—J. Theodore Whitney, president Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. Subject: ‘The 
Layman Looks at the Ministry.” 

* * 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., will 
be held at Foxboro on Jan. 25, 1939, at 1.45 p. m. 
All persons who have paid one dollar or more during 
the past year are eligible for membership in the cor- 
poration, and are urged to attend. The business be- 
fore the meeting will be the presentation of reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
The present condition of the Home and its prospects 
for the future will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
x x 
KING’S CHAPEL 


Organ recital Monday by 
Worship with brief sermon 


January-April, 1939. 
Raymond C. Robinson. 
Tuesday to Friday. 

Preachers 

Jan. 24-27: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 

South Congregational Church, Springfield. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 3: Canon Cornelius P. Trowbridge, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

Feb. 7-10: Rev. Maxwell, Savage, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Worcester. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under ba life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Bngineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


believe that it has . . 
may be worth while . 
century... /. 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“Tt is a curious and interesting fact that each generation is inclined to 
. somehow or other reached final truth... . It 
. to glance back to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
The students of the period . . . had begun to lose the zest 
which comes when one is faced with problems involving doubt and uncer- 
tainty. One of the great physicists of the period announced that apparently 
all the discoveries in physics had been made. . 
Victorian scientist closed his lips when Roentgen discovered the X-rays, the 
Curies discovered radium, and the Victorian physicists’ world picture began 


to dissolve before their eyes.” —W. W. Cook. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


. . Hardly had this eminent 
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Crackling 

The doctor’s small son was entertaining 
a prospective patient in the office, and they 
gazed with awed admiration at a skeleton 
in a cupboard. 

“Where did he get it?’ the child was 
asked. 

“Oh, he’s had it a long time. I think it 
was his first patient!’’ said the medico’s 
young hopeful.—Advance. 

ok ok 

‘How do you like my compositions, Pro- 
fessor?” asked the young composer, 
eagerly. 

“T think they may be played when 
Chopin, Brahms, Liszt, and the others are 
forgotten.” 


“Really?” 
“Yes, But not till then!’—London Tit 
Bits. 


Two colored men were up before the 
judge in police court for speeding in their 
ramshackle auto. 

“Have you a lawyer?” asked the judge. 

“Naw, suh,” replied the spokesman. 
‘We has decided to tell de troof!’’—Ez- 
change. 

ors 

A young couple with a seven-year-old 
son moved from the city to the country. 
On the boy’s first day at school the teacher 
asked him who made all the beautiful 
flowers and trees. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. 


moved here.’’—Advance. 
* * 


SL just 


Jean: “‘But, Papa, he says he simply 
cannot live without me.” 

Father: “He can’t, eh? Well, tell him 
he’ll have to think up a new one. I told 
that to your mother thirty years ago.”’— 
Methodist Protestant-Recorder. 

a * 

“Do you think I could drive the wolf 
from the door by my singing?” asked the 
musical young man. 

“You.could,’”’ replied Miss Cayenne, ‘“‘if 
the wolf had any sort of ear for music.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

A recent obituary notice in a religious 
paper reads: ‘‘For two years preceding his 
death he was a constant reader of this 
paper. He was a great sufferer.’’—Chris- 
tian Advocate, Nashville. 

* * 

Culbertson: ‘‘Shall I know anything 
when I come out of ether?” 

Miss Riddle: “Well, that’s expecting a 
great deal of an anesthetic.’’—H xchange. 

* * 

“IT can’t quite diagnose your case. I 
think it must be drink.’ 

“All right, doctor. I’ll come back when 
you're sober.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Mummy, I wish I had a little brother.”’ 

“Why do you wish that, dear?’ 

““Cause I’m tired of teasing the cat.””— 
Exchange. 
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Social — 
Implications 


of 


Universalism 


by 
Clarence R. Skinner 


Dean of Tufts College 
School of Religion 


CONE ENee Ss 


Why a Church ? 

A Free Church. 

The Universalist Church. 
Growing toward the Universal. 
God and Democracy. 
The Nature of Man. 
Brotherhood. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 
Hell and Salvation. 

The New Unity. 

The Final Triumph. 
Enemies of Universalism. 


Go Forward. 
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